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the Caribbean paradise where lustful sins and 
secret guilts shadowed all lives, and voodoo drums beat 
out their sinister message of death, calling 
the islanders to ceremonies of darkness and fear. 


CONSTANTINE CAY 


where beautiful Judith Silverwood cast her innocent 
eyes in forbidden places and became the unwilling 
object of desire for a brutal overseer...the vulnerable 
victim of her own all-consuming passion for the 
brooding, scarred, dangerously handsome master. . .and 
prey to an evil so seductive that she was plunge 
into a nightmare world where love became the deadliest 
snare of all.... 
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DARK FIRES 
OF PASSION. 


Beautiful young Judith Silverwood had come 
to Constantine Cay as an innocent, but in- 
nocence could not long survive in this sha- 
dowy world of haunting beauty and mount- 
ing horror. It was here that she was to learn 
the power of passionate love . . . of vengeful 
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your post for a year, then | may send for you, 
plans are successful, we will make a home together, 
Bristol.' 


far 
I suppose, in a way I was disappointed, for I had 


did truly 
have had 
something of my father's restless instinct inside me. I had al- 
ways realised there was a world outside Bristol and England, 
so, if I was to see even a part of it, the decision to do so 
must lie with me. 

I had not particularly wanted to offer mysel 
to Mrs. Welling, but 1 told myself that 
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come in two short months. Unless, in some strange way, we 
are always the same, and only come to know our capacities 
as greater and greater demands are made on us. 

I know that as I picked my way through the splintered 
wood that had once been the floor of the deeply shaded porch, 
my eye had caught sight of a single door, wrenched from its 
hinges but otherwise whole. High up one side was an irregu- 
larity in the wood, so it was still possible to trace the final 
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Malachi's deep voice behind me reminded me that the boat 
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T think my life changed the day I saw the pelicans. From 
the corner of the balcony of Mr. McAvoy's premises on the 
Strand at Charleston on the South Carolina coast I could see 
five of them flying steadily, in line, not more than a score of 
feet above the brilliant blue of the water. It took me a little 
time to realise what they were, for to me they were still an 
exotic species, familiar only from books. It seemed strange 
and wonderful that creatures so grotesque when walking 
upon the ground could be possessed of such grace and beauty 
in their flight. Suddenly wanting to share the moment I cried 
out: “Why, they're pelicans!’ 

Mr. McAvoy came out from behind his desk and stood 


dow. As he joined me I saw that he was an even shorter man 
than I had supposed, although the broad shoulders beneath 
the grey broadcloth he wore in spite of the heat, gave him an 
air of strength surprising in one who could scarcely have 
been less than sixty years of age. His hair was quite white, 
and his features, although somewhat austere, were for me as 
comfortingly familiar as his voice. From all I had beard, 
Thomas McAvoy must have spent the greater part of his life 
in the Americas, yet his speech was still more reminiscent of 
the Highlands than Virginia. 

“Aye, they're pelicans sure enough,” he agreed. ‘Have you 
not seen them before, ma'am?' 

‘Only in a zoological garden, I confessed. "But of course 


could look so graceful in the air.’ 

‘They are not so common here. Florida now is a different 
matter. That's where those will be off to." 

I stared after the pelicans, still winging their way steadily 
south, but already growing small and remote, no longer iden- 
tifiable as anything except birds. 

‘It’s strange,’ I said. And then in answer to the unspoken 
query; ‘Strange that the same bird should look so different." 

Mr. McAvoy went back behind his desk again. ‘Are you 
thinking perhaps that you look different, now you are in an- 
other country along with them?’ 
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Curiously, it was so close to what I had indeed been think- 
ing that the remark startled me. Could my feelings be that 
clear to a stranger? And yet it was not an unreasonable con- 
jecture. Although at bome in Bristol I had perhaps been not 
altogether a pelican among my own kind, certainly no one had 
ever remarked on my grace and beauty. Perhaps, I told my- 
self wryly, I might also undergo some kind of sea change . . . 

‘If you'll seat yourself, Miss Silverwood,’ the dry voice 
broke in on my thoughts, ‘we'll be about your business. Am I 
correct in assuming that you are a British subject desirous of 

jon? 


*Yes,' I said, ‘that is so.’ 

*And that you have at present not the means to finance this 
in the usual manner? 

“Not at present.’ 

I wondered if I had any right to make such a statement 
with so much confidence. There was, so far as I knew, a very 
little credit still standing to my account. Tbere was also my 
father's twenty guineas, but I felt I had to keep that for some 
real emergency. If the worst came to the worst there was my 
brother Edward to turn to, much though I disliked the idea, 
since he had disapproved of my whole journey. So I said un- 
certainly, ‘It is possible that I might obtain funds from En- 
gland eventually. But that would take time. And as I have no 
means of maintaining myself, more time than 1 can afford." 
Even as I spoke I wondered where on the high seas my father 
was. It seemed a long time since I had heard from him. 

Mr. McAvoy picked up the sheet of paper from his desk 
that I recognised as the letter I had written on my arrival in 
Charleston three days earlier. 

‘I regret I was unable to see you earlier, but business held 
me out of town until today. I see you are resident at Miss 
Pilkington’s guest house.’ 

"Yes. An official at the railway station recommended it to 
me.” 

‘Aye. It's a decent enough establishment.’ He raised his 
eyes and studied me through the thick spectacles he wore. 
"You say here that you were employed as companion to a 
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Mrs. Welling. In what circumstances was your employment 
terminated?’ 


It was a question I had known must be asked, and yet now 
that it had come I felt the colour coming into my face and 
with it a sense of anger that I should be the one to be embar- 
rassed. ‘Mrs. Welling was visiting Atlanta for business rea- 
sons,’ I said at length. ‘She ... she is a widow and her hus- 
band left her the control of certain interests there. She seems 
to be a competent woman and attends to many commercial 
matters for herself. Unfortunately ...' I paused, trying to 
seek the right words. 

“Unfortunately?” 

"There was an incident at the hotel. One of Mrs. Welling's 
contractors with whom we had been dining had taken too 
much wine. He took it upon himself to . . . to come to my 
room.” I shuddered slightly as I remembered the sordid scuffle 
with Bronson's foot in the door, the humiliation of my own 
tears and the servants running. I only wanted to forget, if it 
were possible, the moment when Mrs. Welling had come out 
of her own room with what I could only recognise as a look 
of pleasure in her eyes. I could only imagine that she wished 
that it were herself he had forced his attention upon. 

"I'm not wishing to embarrass you, Miss Silverwood—but 
what happened then?’ 

By now my cheeks were scarlet, but 1 forced myself to 
sound calm and matter of fact. "The man tried to justify his 
conduct by saying that I had encouraged him. For reasons 
best known to herself Mrs. Welling chose to believe him.’ 

“And you got on your high horse and flounced off? Mr. 
McAvoy suggested. ‘Keeping your reputation intact, but with 
not a penny piece in your pocket.’ He looked at me over the 
lop of his spectacles. “Not a wise course of judgment, if I 
may say so.” 

‘No,’ I admitted, ‘I suppose not. But at such times one is 
apt to overlook the practical.” 

"Oh aye, pride's a fine thing all right.' My host fiddled with 
E uer. “But you are not explaining: what brought you 

'My father traded in the Americas for many years. He 
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spoke often of Mr. Rush, the agent here. Because of their 
friendship, he seemed someone I might approach for help.’ 
“Jamie Rush has been retired and taken himself home o'er 


that be so, then I shall probably make my home with him." 
'And you'll be glad to stay at home after your travels?" 
*Only for a little while. My father spoke of settling abroad. 
I think I should like that." 
‘Aye, that's understandable if you have a taste for travel.’ 


one of our own ports, now, might well be a different matter." 
‘But we have no ports in this country, Mr. McAvoy,’ I 


ing judiciously, ‘It’s by no means in the ordinary run of 
business, Miss Silverwood, and a rash practice into 
gain. But a note from me should get you a passage, 
credit good until you are in reach of friends again.’ 

My heart warmed to Mr. McAvoy, for he had no need to 
use his friends on my behalf. I did my best to thank him, but 
he stopped me with a gesture. 

‘Away, girl, you're not at Nassau port yet." 

I had, of course, forgotten, for compared with the infinity 
that lay between myself and home, the Bahamas seemed vir- 
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different that I found it unnerving. I should have gone in- 
doors to be free of it, had it not been for the 


I find it hard, now that so much time has passed, to recap- 
ture the feelings that first sight of Raoul awoke in me. Most 


with a person who is so far outside one's everyday world as 
to be totally unfamiliar. 


Raoul Fernac was a sea captain, and as such he should, I 
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impression, that Raoul! Fernac was the most striking-looking 
man I had ever met. There were many views as to what is 
bandsome, and there was a certain irregularity about this 
man's face that divorced it from the perfection one sees in 
works of art. It was a Latin face, as showed in the thick, al- 
most blue-black hair, sombre dark eyes and faintly olive skin, 
and with a bone structure more delicate than is usual in 
Northern men. Yet there was something about his mouth that 
was as harsh and inflexible as that of any sea raider of olden 
times, and in some way the elegance of the 


caressing a cheetah with a jewelled collar. Decorative beyond 
question, but a creature on whom only the foolish would turn 
their backs, 


‘It is kind of you to call on me yourself. Won't you sit 
down." I gestured to the other seat beneath the tree. 

He nodded and seated himself with the same grace with 
which he appeared to do everything. A man so sure of him- 


pride. 
“May I offer you some refreshment?” 


have no qualms about accepting my financial support.’ 

*Mr. McAvoy must have explained why I need to reach 
Nassau,' I said. *As I shall be sailing from there on a British 
ship I shall be able to pay for my passage when I reach 
home. With you it is clearly different ... and as...’ 

‘If you are about to ask what I shall charge to transport 
you to the Bahamas,' Captain Fernac broke in, 'the answer is 
nothing.” 


I shook my head. ‘Mr. McAvoy must have realised that I 
have no desire to rely on someone's generosity. I admit that I 
find myself embarrassed financially, but not to a degree 
where I cannot pay whatever is right and just for the service 
1 require." 

The Captain from Louisiana drew a cigar from his pocket. 
‘If you have no objections? And the smoke will keep away 
the mosquitoes.’ 
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‘I did not realise,’ I returned, ‘that you had come 


gland this passage." 
'I think, Miss Silverwood," he said 


in some doubt of me,’ and before 
though in some measure he was 
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and went on: “therefore it would be better if 1 explained all 


boy. 

‘I purchased a vessel in England, having travelled there 
with a crew with which to sail her back. I had instructions 
that I was to bring back three passengers, the boy, his sister, 
and a certain Captain Harden.’ 

*A military officer?’ 

‘It was not stated, But from his manner and familiarity 
with the sea, it seemed clear to me that he had at one time 
been either a naval or a merchant seaman.” 

“And the boy,’ I asked. “Where was be bound for?’ 

“All three were bound for Constantine Cay.’ Then, in reply 
to my questioning look: ‘It is an island in the Caribbean— 
one of the Westward Isles, The Bahamas, you understand. 
Colonel Constantine has his estates there.’ Raoul Fernac hesi- 


tine, although I believe they have never met. But I have not 
been entrusted with the details of Captain Harden's con- 
nection with the family. Clearly, the boy knew and was 
indeed attached to him." 

Knew? I asked. "Where is Captain Harden now?" 

“Unfortunately he did not survive the voyage.’ 

“And the boy's sister? 

'She never embarked at all. I gather there was a change of 
plan at the last minute," 


His eyes met mine calmly. 'I daresay there are. However, 
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should probably attempt to some of manhood into 
him, but I am prepared to believe that such a course might 
well do more harm than good. That is why I believe that a 


my crew—who so far as I know had never set eyes on Mr. 
Harden before—villainously murdered the man. However, it 
is far more likely that he fell over the ship's rail while he was 
drunk—a condition to which the gentleman was somewhat 
prone." 

Now I turned a fiery red, realising his sarcasm was justi- 
fied. 1 moved slightly away from him, hoping the darkness 
would protect me. I was angry with myself for having sup- 
posed something for which there had been no grounds. 

"I'm ... I'm sorry, Captain Fernac, I was thinking only of 
the boy. Should you feel I could be a worthwhile companion 
for him, I am at your disposal." 

He nodded briefly, as though the matter were better for 
being settled, and in the moment of silence that followed I 
heard again the low chanting of the servants somewhere out 
in the dark. I shivered, although the night was warm enough. 

"What is it they are singing? My companion was listening 


“That's not altogether surprising. It's a chant the captured 
slaves used to sing on the way down to the coast and on the 
slavers that brought them over. They were still pagan then, 
but if you listen you can understand where the spirituals 
come from." 

*But since the war there aren't slaves any more." 


bead was grey. For all that he 
— rp pg gr tei nem d praet 
Miss Pilkington's cook, the negress everyone called Aunt So- 
phie, pressed against the wall, eyes wide and white, studying 
the newcomer as though he were some special visitor from 
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have been a slave, but if it had left any mark on him he 
concealed it well. I could imagine him to have been a man of 
consequence in his own country, and certainly whatever it 
was he said to his captain it was with as much self-respect as 
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I had heard used by a British first mate when speaking to my 
father. 


Raoul Fernac stood up. ‘It seems I am needed aboard. As 
we sail before dawn, I suggest that if you are coming you 
had best come soon.” 


‘I shall come,’ I told him, ‘and I am truly grateful for your 
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"The boy, he'll show you to your quarters, ma'am.’ Now 
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all ships were a second home to me. 


stay in my cramped quarters any longer than was necessary. 

On impulse I went into the passage and stood there for a 
moment, for what reason I know not, but as I hesitated I 
heard a sound from beyond the polished wood of the door 
opposite. The door, like mine, was substantial, and I had to 
strain my ears before I was able to identify the sound as that 
of a child weeping. I pushed open the door and went in. 

At first sight Matthew Constantine did not strike me as a 
particularly prepossessing boy. If he was indeed ten years old, 
be was small for his age, with a shock of tow-coloured hair 
and a snub-nosed freckled face that was swollen and blotched 
with tears. Yet, as I entered he did his best to compose him- 
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self with all the embarrassment of a boy surprised in a mo- 
ment of private sorrow, 

I felt a little ashamed that 1 should have come upon him so 
unannounced, so | smiled and introduced myself as lightly as 
I could. 

‘I understand we are to be fellow passengers, I ended. 
*And I hope we may also be friends." 

For a while he regarded me not so much with hostility as 
with the air of one arriving at a decision. Now that he had 
gained some control I saw he had surprising control for one 
so young. 

‘I should value your friendship, Miss Silverwood. But it 
would be better were you to take passage in another ship.” 

‘In another ship? But why? 

‘| ...' Matthew hesitated and suddenly I realised what I 
had previously overlooked. The boy was terrified. His lonely 
weeping had not been that of anger or frustration, but the ag- 
ony of a soul tormented by fear and with nowhere to run for 
comfort. 

I sat down on the small chair that was the mate of my 
own, sensing as I did so that for the time being he would not 
enlarge on his warning. Indeed it seemed for a moment un- 
likely that he would speak at all, for he was opening and 
shutting his mouth as do those who suffer from the stammer, 
while his whole body was suddenly shaken as though by a fe- 
ver. 
‘Matthew ...’ I put my arms round the poor, racked little 
body and held it tight to my own. Perhaps had I been a 
mother I should have known better what to say to comfort 
him, As it was I calmed him as best I could until the worst of 
the shivering stopped and he stood beside me trembling only 
now and again, like an overstrung dog. 

‘Captain Harden is dead.’ Had he wept again as he said it, 
I would not have been so disturbed as by the matter of fact 
way in which the statement was made. 

"You were fond of him?’ Perhaps it was not the best of 
questions, but I had no idea of the relationship and found 
myself groping in the dark of another's troubles. 
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“He used to visit us,’ the boy said in his unnatural, tearless 
voice. 

‘Us?’ I prompted. 

“Mama and Trudy and me. Often.' Matthew corrected him- 
self. “Not when he was at sea, of course,” 

‘No,’ I agreed, ‘of course not.’ So Raoul Fernac had 
guessed right at his being a one-time captain. 

"Then Mama died and Captain Harden said that Trudy 
and I were to go and live with Grandpapa in the Bahamas.’ 

‘Matthew,’ I said, ‘what happened to your father? 

The boy shook his head, uncomprehendingly. ‘I don't want 
to go to my grandfather.’ 

"Why not?’ 

*Mama always said she would send me out to him if I mis- 
behaved. She said Grandfather would beat me like he beats 
his slaves. She said that if his slaves run away he ties them up 
to the rocks for the sharks to eat. She said...” 

I tightened my arm round his thin body. What sort of 
woman told such stories to her children, I wondered. 1 laid 
my face against his head. ‘Hush,’ I said, ‘she could not have 
meant it." 

He turned away from mie and lay back on his bunk, his 
face, a mask of misery, towards the wall. Here was another 
mystery, but I wanted to press him no more, so I went qui- 
etly back to my own quarters. If it were not that I was so 
caught up with Matthew's problems, I would have been wor- 
tied about my own situation. 

Even as I looked around me the walls of my little cabin 
seemed to close in on me and I felt an urge for fresh air, But 
before I could move, there came a swift patter of feet and a 
moment later Matthew threw himself into my arms, holding 
on to me with an almost desperate strength. 

‘Oh promise , . . please promise you'll stay." 

Stay? I was due to disembark at Nassau. And yet there was 
something in the child's fear that made it hard to abandon 
him. Rather than give a promise I could not keep I asked 
him again what had befallen his friend, Captain Harden. 

The arms slackened around me. 

*He died." 
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whole thing. 
We know so little of what lies in store for us that I felt al- 


ally smiled.’ 
"He seemed to have little enough to smile at,’ I observed. 
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little brother. Except that being older, she was able to do 
something about it. Someone told me she married. A dull fel- 
low, I believe, but less formidable than Grandpapa." 
naque —— — 
Captain Fernac glanced swiftly at me. ‘It was all due to his 
fool of a mother.” 
As we stood there in the ever brightening morning sunlight 


is he like, this ogre who terrifies little boys?’ 

‘In truth no ogre, but I've met bim only once, and that was 
sometime ago. We merely made a brief business arrangement. 
My companion was to collect the ship from Bristol, then take 
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Raoul Fernac made an impatient gesture. ‘7 know what 
happened. The man got drunk and fell overboard.' 

“You saw it?’ 

“No. I saw the man drunk, One does not have to observe 
everything.' He laughed suddenly. "Truly, you would be better 
employed eating breakfast." 

1 thought of Matthew's frightened silence, and realised my 
growing conviction that I could not rest until I had brought 
bim at least some peace of mind. I felt no desire for food 
and the polite conversation that would go with it, but 1 sum- 
moned the expected smile. "Possibly, Captain." 

‘It would be enchanting were you to call me Raoul.’ 

‘And presumptuous,’ I felt myself stiffen involuntarily, 


“Very well.’ I hoped my voice was steady. ‘If you wish it, 
Raoul it shall be.’ 
‘And may I have the pleasure of escorting you below? 


*As you will. The boy is fortunate in his new friend." 
Perhaps that was true, I thought as I made my way aft to 
where I had glimpsed a small figure hunched desolately at the 
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There had been a small girl long ago who had taken 
ther's clasp knife unknown to him and sought out just 
piece of wood on which to practise what she had been 


H 


"You don't want to take too much off at a time,' he had said, 
and I had gripped the knife firmly and pared off wood from 
the stanchion with childish concentration until my father had 
found me at my destructive work and chided me with laugh- 
ter for causing damage to his ship. 

I myself back to the present. I was not on The 
Maid of Bristol. This was the Minator, off Florida, and we 


panionway. 
“For God's sake what is it? You're as white as a sheet. 
No wonder I felt at home on the Minator. It was no 


Senecio: omy ether: sas. Dui. Perhaps Shy-dive eem 


l said desperately, "Please—tell me anything more about 
him that you remember." 


‘My father once had a ship called the Minator. It is 
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pleasant to keep associations. Besides, I would have felt fool- 
ish commanding something called The Maid of Bristol.’ 

I stared up into my companion's dark eyes and said 
bleakly, "The Maid of Bristol was my father's ship.’ All at 
once I felt that my legs would no longer support me. 

‘Sit. Put your head down!" 

I sat, as directed, om & hatch cover, and after a while the 
world steadied. Beside me, Raoul was saying, 'Now you are 
imagining things. Had this been your father's ship you'd have 
recognised her." 

“| was on her no more than twice, many years ago. To me, 
his ship was like any other, and her paintwork was different 
then. But I have seen something that leaves me in no doubt.’ 
With an effort I got to my feet, "Did Mr. Harden have any 
cabin before he , . . fell overboard?’ 


how taken it for granted that the little things a child knows 
about a parent—a favourite pipe, a seal, even the male smell 
of an old and much worn coat—were alien to me. But as I 
turned over these clothes, so reverently laid out by some neat, - 
seaman's hand, I came to the undeceivable personal things— 
the gold locket, with my mother's portrait within it. A 
box of tortoise-shell that I had long saved up for that I 
give it as a present. A lock of hair, neatly bound with ribbon, 
that with eyes clouded with tears, I recognised as my own. 
Raoul had been standing silently in a corner of the cabin 
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as I inspected the things. I turned, saw compassion in his 
eyes, and in a blind, instinctive movement, stumbled towards 
him. He held me against him and as the tears fell, unchecked, 
J allowed myself to rest there as if he alone could offer me all 
the comfort I longed for. Was it my imagination or did his 
arms tighten about me? I could not tell, but I did want to be- 
lieve it were so, for I seemed to be in a totally confused 
IEEE 

felt a total inability to face alone. And I was alone now and 
forever, I could make no mistake about that. 


I nodded without speaking. I could not look into those 
dark and brilliant eyes. 
*And you have no idea why he should have been travelling 


vessel was in the hands of agents, and I had no reason to ask 
after her previous owner." 

We were back on more formal ground. Perhaps I had but 
. imagined his need to offer me something more than comfort. 


| the ship before? I went on. 

‘Perhaps it is an instinct that comes from living with ships. 
Nothing I could explain that would sound sensible to you. 
And had I even been more certain there would have been 
nothing to make me think of him as the owner, only perhaps 
that he had worked or taken passage on her.’ 

‘And the boy? I asked him. ‘How could you explain his 
relationship with this well-loved Mr. Harden?’ 

Raoul said with the nearest approach to awkwardness I 
had yet detected in him, "It seems likely that he was a friend 
of the family.’ 


need for honesty. ‘Raoul,’ I said, ‘I think you see the truth of 
this as well as L This boy, Matthew, could be my half- 


no means of knowing.’ 
‘If you were in my place, would you think otherwise?” 
He hesitated, as well he might, and then nodded. ‘I do not 


the comfort he was at least trying to give me. ‘It may be,’ I 
said, ‘that sooner or later I shall find out the whole truth. But: 
for the time being one thing is clear, Matthew has lost one 
half-sister through no fault of his own. Since he has found 
another by chance, I cannot let him feel himself abandoned a 
second time. Let us forget about meeting the Trinity at Nas- 
sau. I will stay with Matthew and take him to his grandfather 
at Constantine Cay.’ 

Had I expected agreement or approval I was disappointed, 
for Raoul said harshly, “That is out of the question.’ 

‘I cannot see why. The child is alone and terrified.’ 
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He walked to a porthole and stared out. I could not see his 
expression. In the sticky heat of the cabin, with only the 
creaking timbers to break the silence I felt a sense of being 
imprisoned. I was about to say that 1 must go on deck when 
he turned back towards me. 

"You understand that I can order you off at Nassau." 

*Yes,' I told him. “Do you intend to? 

"Probably not.’ Raoul smiled faintly and, I think, with a 
certain resignation. Then his mouth hardened as he added, 
"But that does not mean you may accompany the child ashore 
at Constantine Cay." 

“But surely,’ I protested, if I am to take him that far, it 
can make little difference if I complete the journey." 

He made a sudden gesture, part irritation and, I think part 
some other emotion at which I could only guess, before be 
said shortly, "You must realise that I am not a free agent. 
Whatever sympathies I may have with you . . . or your diffi- 


'Only one of whom you still have on board, I reminded 
him. “And so far as relationships are concerned, you have— 
shall we say—mislaid one half-sister. You should count it for- 
tunate to have found someone else to take her place.' I felt 
that I was getting the upper hand. 

"You do not know what you are saying.’ 

"No, I admitted, ‘I do not. Because nobody will tell me 
what it is everyone fears about this place. Why, even this ship 
is treated as though it were cursed.’ 

"Now you are imagining things,’ Raoul said. ‘Pray go back 
to your cabin and rest. I will see that breakfast is brought.’ 
The curtness was back in his voice, and our moment of 
closeness might never have been. 

He went out without looking back, and presently I fol- 
lowed him. Outside the door of my own quarters, Matthew 
was standing waiting for me. 

‘I wondered where you had gone." He tried to smile at me, 
but he made a poor show of it, and I put my arm round his 
shoulders and laughed at him instead. 

"Don't be silly," I said, ‘I shan't leave you.’ 
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Tt was just meant to be something comforting, said on the 
spur of the moment. But when I caught the look in his eyes I 
realised that | had made a pledge that, so far as Matthew was 
concerned, only death itself could break. 

I suppose it was that the Minator did not, in fact, make 
port of call at Nassau that lulled me into a feeling that I was 
to have my way. 1 had learned from Malachi, standing watch 
one morning, that the blue smudge out to starboard was 
Great Bahama Island, and that, so long as the wind held, two 
days more should bring us to Constantine Cay. 

That I had much to fill my thoughts I cannot deny. I was, 
at the most favourable reckoning, a young woman of no for- 
tune, who had, within the space of two weeks lost not only 
my father, but my employment as well. I was, moreover, 
bound for some destination about which I had only the haz- 
jest knowledge, burdened with the self-imposed responsibility 
of a small child. 

Perhaps it was simply my youth that enabled me to ignore 
the gloomier side of my situation, and instead to stand 
against the rail as the South Atlantic merged into the Carib- 
bean, watching the strange, ever-changing colours of the shal- 
low waters as the Minator's stern cut through them, and 
feeling the fierce heat of the sun as it broke up into a blaze 
of colour amid the spray. For the first time in my life I saw 
flying fish and would stand for hours beside Matthew, sharing 
his wonder at all the beauties of the sea. 

I resisted the temptation to question Matthew too closely 
about his family, but did find increasing pleasure in his com- 
pany. He was a strange, self-possessed child, in many ways 
older than his years and yet with a dependence on me that I 
found increasingly touching. Had 1 not felt so certain about 
our relationship it is possible 1 should not have sought it as 
eagerly as I did, but be that as it may, he was a warm and 
affectionate companion and my only bad moments were when 
I allowed myself to wonder what awaited him at his destina- 
tion. 

We never talked about his doubts about the future, because 
now that his trust had been placed in me, I think he had 
pushed his fears to one side, But one thing I never got to the 
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‘I don't like him,” he said fiercely, and that was the most I 
could get out of him. But I noticed that Matthew stayed close 
to me when Malachi was about. On the other hand, Malachi 
must have sensed the boy's fear, for I am certain he tried to 


door, and eight thousand prime hands the field 
pickin’ time.’ 
Well it was a world that had I thought. From 
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overgrown and derelict for lack of hands. “And now,” I said, 


watching the operation impassively, He gestured to me to join 
him, and as I did so he pointed to the low, tree-covered is- 
land that stretched half a mile off to port. Between ourselves 
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‘T shall still go,’ I told him. And as I spoke Matthew came 


ing down at me. I raised my hand to him and he smiled back 
briefly, before he turned away and was gone. 

I was not often given to crying for the moon, but at that 
moment I wished fiercely that I had beauty, if nothing else. I 
wanted to see a different sort of look in the eyes of a man 
like Raoul Fernac. 

The two seamen at the oars rowed steadily for the surf, 
with Malachi behind us at the tiller. At first, i 
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peared to rush between two outcrops of coral much as a 
river swoops over the weir. That this was the point for which 
we were heading there seemed little doubt, for already the 
speed of the longboat had increased as the current caught it, 
sucking it towards the entrance to the lagoon. Whereas only — 
moments before we had been cutting our way through a sea 
as smooth as glass, we now leaped and rocked as the water 
caught us, and sudden gusts of spray flew glistening through 
. It an experience that held more stimulation for 
fees, and ali. would have been sally avec in. DAPA 
had not risen from the sea a few bare 
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pointing and throwing himself towards the side of the boat. | 


“Stay still, boy!’ I heard Malachi's deep voice shout a sud- 
den warning from behind me, and a second later his great - 
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I think I tried to cry out, because there was the 
taste of salt water in my mouth. I felt the fingers I 
so tenuously torn from my grip and I snatched again 
the current ripped him from me for ever. I seemed to 
crying out in my mind as the sunlight vanished and I 
suddenly in a still, green world, the waves had closed over 
and I thought suddenly and very clearly: So this is the 


one dies. 
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I could have met death then and welcomed it once more, 


thing that 1 could swear had not been there moments ear- 
lier—bare feet standing at my side, and above them the tat- 
tered ends of cotton trousers, patched and stained. | raised 
my head and, only half comprehending, found that & man 
was staring down at me. He was white, dressed in rags, with 
& frayed straw hat on his head and a foolish grin on his nar- 
row vacant face. Further back, from the ridge of palms, simi- 
lar figures were running, and my head was full of 


me and pulled me, sagging, to my feet. I bad a confused im- 
pression of ragged, ugly white men, capering and calling out 
around me as though | were in some tropical bedlam before I 
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there ragged women and children staring at me curiously and I 
knew that I called out to them for help even while I knew 
that I appealed in vain. 

"We got something from the sea today all right.’ A bigger 
man than the others pushed his way to the front of the crowd 
that had gathered and raised my head with a rough hand. His 
face was burned dark brown by the sun, but the coarse, bru- 
tal face that stared into mine was once again that of a white 
man. His eyes were blue, but there was the vacant foolish 
look in them that seemed common to all the others. Where in 
God's name was I? On a nightmare island of madmen? Then 
a dirty hand fondled my bare breast and for the first time it 
came to me that the same coral that had lacerated my back 
had torn almost all the clothing from my body. Wretchedly I 
sought to cover myself but my effort seemed to amuse those 
around me, for they began to crow with laughter, urging on 
the man who had touched me. 

"Come on, now. You'll like old Sam." 


gether like a pack of dogs they made no attempt to return the 
blow, but backed away towards the womenfolk and the huts, 
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I mumbled some words of thanks and my rescuer put bis 
arm about me as I tried to get to my feet. 


But I was in no condition to answer questions and it 
needed what little remained of my strength to follow the 
pressure of his arm. I reeled giddily between the trees and 
half stumbled up the steps of a larger cabin that stood 


with a kind of brutish sympathy. 
"The coral's made a bloody mess of you, girl.’ 


inside you first." 
‘For God's sake. The bottle was snatched from me and 


bolding it to my mouth, tipping the fiery spirit down my 
throat, half choking me. I gulped desperately, heard his grunt 
of approval then bit back a scream às what 

dress was jerked away from my injured The 
material must have been held fast with half-dried blood, 
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the sensation was as if what little I had left of skin was being 
peeled from my bones. 

“Hold on now." I saw the bottle raised and next moment all 
thought of my nakedness vanished as the raw rum bit into my 


Then, without warning, the shadow spoke. 
"Lie still while I lift you,” 
I tried to shake my head, but knew even as I did so 


effects of 

pected as strong arms plucked me up with deftness and, it 
seemed to me, with compassion. Then I was carried through 
the darkness until the voice above me said shortly; Tm put- 
ling you face down across my horse. It's the best I can do, 
for God knows you're in no condition to ride.’ 

I felt his hand leave my bare flesh and then the broad back 
of an animal was beneath me and I clung to it as though I 
was drowning again, crying out that I must find Matthew 
over and over again as the horse moved forward and bore me 
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long time conscious only of the comfort of the bed, until I 
tried to move and knew that the bruises and lacerations 
across my back were more than just a bad memory. Never- 
theless, the fiery pain had gone, leaving me with a dull, throb- 
bing ache that was easy enough to endure. 

Strangely, I was not even curious as to where I was. It was 
enough that | was safe, that I had been spirited away from 
that dreadful place that had seemed like a brief descent into 
hell. I was not even drowned .. . 

It was only then that I remembered Matthew, and all my 
smug self-satisfaction fell away and 1 cried out his name. I 
was here and he was somewhere on that coral reef, broken 


beyond recognition. 

“Matthew, oh Matthew! 

‘I'm here, Judith. I'm just beside you." 

T could not bear to open my eyes, for I knew the night- 
mare had returned, that I was being punished for my care- 
lessness. He had come back to reproach me. 

But then, after a long silence, when I just lay trembling, I 
did finally turn my head and he was there. His face, white 
and anxious, was within a few feet of my own. 

For a few moments 1 just looked at him, then my eyes 


"We are at Gaytons, Judith.’ 
'Gaytons? The name meant nothing to me. 
“It's what they call my grandfather's house.’ 


"How did we come to be here?’ It was an extraordinary ef- 
fort to speak, and my voice sounded so small and faint that I 
was surprised that it could be heard at all. 

‘I was hardly hurt at all, Judith, and swam through some 
beautiful calm sea to a beach. I thought you must be with me 
too, but ... but then T looked about me and you weren't 
there. I searched up and down, calling your name, but you 
did not answer.’ His voice broke a little. ‘I truly thought you 
_ must be drowned. Then in a field I saw two black men work- 
ing. They took me to a man on a horse, who brought me 
back here.’ 

It was a simple enough story, yet it told me little. There 
were half-remembered incidents struggling at the back of my 
mind. 4 man on a horse. T tried so hard to recall, but the ef- 
fort only exhausted me. Instead, I said to Matthew: 

"How long have you been waiting by my bed?’ 

"Only a little while, I said I would call them as soon as you 
were awake.’ 

‘Them?’ 

‘Lucy ... I think she's some kind of cousin. She's pretty 
and friendly. And there's an old black woman they call 
Mother Moti. She's been looking after you.' 

‘Perhaps,’ | said slowly, ‘it would be a good idea for you to 
call Lucy now.’ It was true I had no desire for conversation, 
but at the same time I felt a need to see something of those 
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who were caring for me, also to learn what my fate was to 
be. 

"Very well, Matthew said. But he made no move from his 
place beside my bed and I knew instinctively he was hiding 


something. 

“What is it?’ I asked him gently. 

For a moment he said nothing, then his words came in 2 
rush. ‘Judith, I've seen my grandfather, and . . 

“Go on, Matthew,' I encouraged him. 

“He's very fierce, but he was quite nice to me. And Judith, 
when they brought us here he and the others knew who I was." 

I stared at him, not understanding. ‘But of course,’ I said, 
Your grandfather was expecting you, was be not? 

He nodded, and I was pleased to see that he seemed to 
have lost some of the strange terror that had gripped him on 
board ship. Then, as though making up his mind, he said sud- 
denly, ‘I... let him... them all think that you were my sis- 
ter.’ 


"Your sister ...' Whatever I had expected, it had not been 
this. 

Matthew nodded again, gazing at me appealingly. ‘Please 
don't be angry, Judith. I had to say you were my sister 


“Matthew,” I said faintly, ‘that was very wrong of you. 


finally, ‘you have no home and I wanted you to share mine." 

And then, as though sensing that this was unlikely to be 

he added with a rush of truth, ‘Ob, 

you see, Judith, if I had not said you were my sister 

would have sent you away as soon as you were well. 
have little liking for strangers here.’ 

How had be learned that already, I wondered? But 





"Matthew,' I protested, ‘I cannot pretend to be someone 


what 
right and wrong, and the words were already uttered before 
found myself realising that in fact I probably bad as much 
claim to a relationship with Matthew as had Gertrude, in all 
save name, ‘Besides,’ I added weakly, "Malachi knows well 
enough that I am not Trudy." 


Boing to see him agnin. Never. He's probably drowned. 
Besides, if you go back to England what will you do? 

For a moment my resolve wavered. In his childlike way, he 
had sought out my weakest spot. What did life in England 
hold for me now? I did not even know if there would be any 
money due to me from my father's estate, since he had died 
in such curious circumstances. More than likely I should end 
Up as a governess, or as companion to someone such as Mrs. 
Welling. Yet, much as I recoiled from the prospect, was it 
not preferable to living the life of another woman, in daily 
fear of being unmasked, to be driven finally from the house 
as an impostor? 

‘No,’ I said, with what firmness I could muster, ‘It is com- 
pletely out of the question.’ Then in response to the boy's an- 
guished look I added hastily, ‘But don't worry, I shall explain 
how I came to be here. I promise that nobody shall think any 
the less of you.” 

Matthew said nothing, but rose silently, and with small, 
rigid steps, made his way to the door. I heard it open and 
there came the soft murmur of voices, followed by footsteps 
beside my bed. I steeled myself for my confrontation with 
Matthew's Lucy, but instead I found myself staring up into 
the dark, wrinkled face of an old negro woman. She must 
have been of some great age, for the creases in ber skin ex- 
tended to her bare arms and hands as though her body had 
shrunk within its covering. Nevertheless the eyes that studied 
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me from beneath the red scarf that covered her hair were 
bright and intelligent. 

I guessed—rightly, as it turned out—that she had cared for 
the sick most of her life, and the arm that slid beneath my 
shoulders had a surprising strength, as well as the authority 
of one whose service cut across the bounds of colour. A slave 
she must have been for the greater part of her life, but a 
slave who commanded respect and, 1 suspected, even 2 
degree of fear. 

‘Drink.’ Her voice was far deeper than her frail-looking 
body would have led one to suppose, and as she placed a 
glass containing some pale amber liquid against my lips, it 
never occurred to me to do other than obey. 

With memories of the medicines of childhood 1 had expect- 
ed the draught to be bitter, but in fact it was heavy and al- 
most cloyingly sweet. I swallowed it and shut my eyes, and as 
the dusty black arm slid from under my shoulders I could 
feel sleep coming over me irresistibly. For a moment, as if I 
felt suddenly afraid of the unknown, 1 tried to fight it, but 
my eyelids were unbearably heavy. Glad to give up the un- 
equal battle, 1 relaxed, and my last awareness was of my 
weightless body drifting free, like thistledown. 

1 slept well, but in those strange moments between sleep 
and wakefulness, I was assailed by dreams that tumbled 
through my mind. 

There was a man on a horse who spoke to me when I cried 
out with pain, and his hand was on my bare shoulder, hold- 
ing me down ... or was it a touch of reassurance? I only 
know that this contact of the flesh did not fill me with fear as 
another had done. And then I was in a small shaded room on 
a blue couch and a girl with black hair was bending over me, 
talking to me with a soft, soothing voice ... She gave me 
something to drink and when she touched my back I cried 
out, but her touch was cool and I was like a child in her 
arms. 

I woke suddenly, and the dream was not completely gone, 
but slipping quickly away like a wreath of mist that one can- 
not touch. The negress beside my bed seemed not to have 
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moved, only with her now was a slim, lightly-coloured girl of 
sixteen or so, who studied me with huge, wondering eyes. 

The old woman said: “You feel better now.’ She spoke in a 
completely matter-of-fact tone and in no sense asking a ques- 
tion. Her voice was recognisably that of a negro, but with far 
less of the thickness of speech that the few coloured sailors I 
bad heard about Bristol had led me to expect. Later, 1 was to 
discover that she was Bahamian, and that during their wan- 
derings through the various islands of the Caribbean her ances- 
tors had mingled their blood with half a dozen races between 
Haiti and Cuba. She took hold of my arm with aged fingers 
that nevertheless felt as if they were made of steel and com- 
manded, “Come, Now you sit up.' 

I sat up. Miraculously, the unbearable stiffness and ache 
that previously had trapped my limbs had vanished and al- 
though I could still feel a sting where coral had rubbed my 
flesh raw, it seemed trivial enough. 

"Thank ' I said gratefully. ‘I must have slept a long 
time.' 

‘Been dawn two hours gone. You sleep since noon yester- 
day.' 

I worked it out, full of wonder that my mind was once 
again capable of such a task. ‘But that's eighteen hours.’ 

"Reckon it is. Best you get up now, to get the stiffness out 
of your limbs. Sharon here will dress you.' 


tell without touching it that it was of a quality I had never 
thought to wear. 

The old woman saw me studying it. “You only had that old 
wrap when you came.' She nodded to a pale cotton garment 
over the back of a chair. “Miss Lucy say, Mother Moti, you 
fix my cousin up with something you reckon looks right.' I 
looked again at the wrap and knew that it was not mine. T 
could not think how I came to be wearing it. And then her 
other words sank into my mind. My cousin, I told myself that 


ing me, for no one had ever said as much to me before. But 
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the voice held no trace of mockery as it went on, *How old 
are you, child?” 

"Twenty-one, 

Perhaps I could well have asked her what business it was 
of hers, but I felt instinctively that one did not question 
Mother Moti. And besides, I could not find it in myself to re- 
ject questions that sprang not from idle curiosity, but from a 
good and warm heart. 


perhaps I had resigned myself to the life of a single woman. 
"Likely folks get to be too fussy.’ Mother Moti rebuked me 
with evident disapproval. But I was saved from 
door 
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further comment by the opening of the and a slim, 
golden-haired girl bursting into the room. 

I think I shall always remember Lucy as I saw her that 
first time. She wore a riding habit of some material the 
colour of Burgundy wine, with a small froth of lace at her 
throat. She was bare-headed, and her hair hung heavy and 
unfashionably straight about her shoulders. Even so, in the 
patch of sunlight that streamed through the window she made 
me think of some fairy creature, for although she must have 
been the same height as I there was an extraordinary fragile 
grace about her, and her face, which had the fine-boned deli- 
cacy of a Dresden shepherdess, carried with it an air of 
something I could not place. The girl who stood before me 


‘Lordy, but what's a dress between cousins.’ She was star- 
ing at me with eyes that I noted with a start of surprise were 
grass green. Then she laughed. ‘Cousin Gertrude, It sounds 
strange. But I'm glad for you to have the dress, for it can be 
of no account here, there's nowhere for it to be shown. If we 
were in Alabama now.’ For a moment her eyes sparkled as if 
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‘I don't think Mama is fond of visiting the 
Grandfather sometimes, So you are not to feel bad 
do you hear? And she's a busy woman, sure enough.’ 

‘I don't feel bad about it at all, I assured her. 
spoke my brain was quickly reasoning that Lucy's 
must probably be Colonel Constantine's daughter. Then, 
cause it was the truth, I went on, 'After what happened to 
I'm too happy just to be alive. I don't want to be any 
to anyone, Although I would like to thank you all for looking 
after me so well.’ 

‘It's Grandfather you should be thanking. This is his house, 
his island. There is nothing that goes on here that he does not 
know about. Had you been an unwelcome visitor I have no 
doubt he would have had you tossed back into the surf.’ 

Lucy was looking at me as she spoke and for a moment I 
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of a stairway to my right at the same moment that a tall ne- 
gro dressed in sober black came out of a room and stood qui- 


Whatever the servant had been about to say was lost as 
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I think he must have heard that small gasp, because he 
laughed shortly, so that his wounded face puckered into an 
even more savage grimace. 

‘Greetings, cousin. My apologies for giving you such a 
poor start to the day!’ 

I might have replied, had I been able to think of something 
to say. But he strode past me without a second glance, and 
out through the great door to where the sunlight blazed be- 
yond. Then there came the sound of a horse's hooves that 
crunched wildly on gravel for a moment, beat more faintly as 
they reached soft turf, and were gone, 

‘He called me cousin,’ I said, disconcerted. ‘That means...” 

‘It means he's my Uncle Farrel,’ Lucy told me, “but I dare- 
say he would be more flattered if you called him cousin.’ I 
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frame, so that he appeared to crouch in his chair, a silk shawl 
thrown across his knees, his massive head thrust forward like 
some bird of prey. 

He wore a black coat of a cut that must have been high 


as bone. 
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at me brightly, the fleeting expression in her eyes did nothing 
to enhance that smile. 

Touching my hand she said, “Now, I'll leave you two to get 
acquainted. I just know you'll get along fine." 

"Thank you. 1 smiled back at her, wishing I could say 
mE 

missal but she was gone before I could think of the right 
words. 

The man in front of me snorted, "The child's a fool. Not a 
brain in her head. Don't be worrying yourself about her." 

I had expected that Reddish Constantine's speech would be 
more laboured than that of a healthy man, but not that it 
would have retained for so long the softness of his native Irish 
brogue. I think that its very familiarity was a trap of sorts, for 
it offered me a sense of security that 1 should have done well 
to ignore. 

I said: ‘I must thank you for your hospitality. And truth to 
tell, Lucy has been kindness itself." 

‘Hospitality?’ The strange, dark eyes regarded me quizzi- 
cally. ‘I summoned you, miss, and you came. Now, stand 
over there, against the light, so that I may see you better." 

I did as I was bade and after a few moments spent in silent 
assessment, he remarked: “So my late son Thomas was 


blunt a question almost made me falter, but I knew I 
had to keep my wits about me, It would be so easy to forget 
I was Gertrude—Trudy—the daughter of his dead son's wife. 
As calmly as I could, I answered, ‘I do not think so. Should I 
have reason to be?’ 

He almost smiled, but not quite. And then he barked at me, 
_ ‘Now—tell me about the boy.’ . 

*He has recovered wonderfully well,' I said, relieved to be 
on safer ground. 'To see him now, it is hard to imagine how 
near he came to drowning.’ 
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Child of the same age. But be is healthy, with an enquiring 
mind. There is not, I think, anything about him of which you 
need be ashamed.’ 


‘But , . . I understood that the gentleman who just left this 
Toom . , . I began. I did not finish the sentence, for Colonel 


myself to be led from the room like a child dismissed for bad 
behaviour. 

‘It’s all right,’ Lucy assured me—rather carelessly I thought 
as the door closed behind us. ‘Mama is used to these attacks. 
She keeps a tincture that was made up when Grandfather 
was first ill. It seems to relieve him well enough." 
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T'm sure ít is because of the strange surroundings. As for me 
«+. I tried to match my companion's lightness, but was 
aware I had not succeeded as I ended lamely, ‘I am sure he 
would far rather have a brother to adventure with.’ 

It had been an honest enough remark, yet as I walked 


never come! You haven't told them, have you?' 
"Fold them what?’ 
—— -. your not being my sister." His voice shrank 


would be time — ——— — 
done. For the moment I had not the heart to spoil his 


“Where are we going?” 1 asked lightly. 

'Down to the sea. Mr. Constantine took me yesterday, 
while you were ill.' 

I was surprised enough to say: "Which Mr. Constantine? 
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Matthew pushed me gently. "Not that way, Trudy. I want 
to show you the boats first." 

Obediently I turned in the direction he was pointing, not- 
ing to my surprise that eastwards the beach projected out in a 
spur of land that extended to the coral reef itself, and 


H 


sand and towards the distant buildings. The only 

we passed was an old beacon, raised a few feet to 
A position of some prominence. Matthew explained it was 
they used to light the fires as a warning to passing 
we 
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one side of his face into an unlovely grimace. Nevertheless T 
forced myself to look back at him without flinching. 

"You were kind enough to show the sponge boats to Mat- 
thew, I said quickly, trying to explain my presence. 'They 
made a great impression, so he was eager to bring me.’ 

‘A barbarous enough way of earning one's bread,’ Farrel 
Constantine took a neat leather case from his pocket and ex- 
tracted a long slender cigar. Apparently as an afterthought he 
extended one to me. “Your pardon, cousin. Will you join me?” 

By the mocking tone of his voice I guessed he expected an- 
ger or indignation. But whatever he looked forward to I had 
no intention of granting it, so I smiled pleasantly enough and 
shook my head. 

He shrugged. “You'll learn. Only a fool is nice if he has to 
live among the reek of sponges.’ 

There was so marked an air of bitterness in his voice that I 
said in surprise, ‘If you dislike it, why stay?’ 

He struck a wax vesta against his boot and lit his cheroot 
without hurry. Then he flicked the match away with another 
of his twisted smiles. ‘Needs must, cousin. We all have our 
living to make.’ 

I looked back at the roof of the house, just showing above 
the trees. ‘But surely,’ I said, ‘you have the plantation.’ Even | 


Farrel Constantine turned his head to where Matthew was 
staring eagerly at the deck of the nearest sponge boat. 

"You're wrong, cousin,’ he said. ‘He has the plantation. If I 
behave myself, I shall have the privilege of caring for it on 

Matthew came back to join us. Rather to my surprise he 
looked unmoved at the scarred face, Then Farrel took his 
hand. ‘The last of the Constantines," he said. 

“Yes, sir." Matthew returned dutifully. 

"We shall become a devoted pair,’ Farrel said. He stood 
there with the small hand grasped in his own, caught my eye, 
and laughed. Did I sense a bitterness in that laugh? For a 
long moment 1 searched those eyes until their challenge. 
turned me away. 





'WELL, YOUNG MASTER,' Farrel turned his full attention on his 
nephew, 'and where would your wishes take you now? 

Matthew, sensitive to atmosphere as always, eyed him with 
alittle uncertainty. “May we go out on one of the boats?’ 

"Why not?” From the readiness with which Farrel agreed to 
the request I had no means of telling whether he was merely 
indulging the boy or, more likely, it amused him to discom- 
mode me. My suspicions as to the latter possibility were con- 
firmed as he glanced in my direction and added, ‘That is, if 
your sister has no objection. I regret that a sponge boat's 
scent is not of the sweetest." 

In truth the dank stench of rotting vegetation made me 
want to turn my head away, but it seemed a weakness so I 
said quickly, "No, of course I have no objection. There are 
worse smells around Bristol docks.' 

"That I find hard to believe, But if you are willing, then by 
all means let the boy find out what the trade is all about.” He 
Taised his voice and shouted something in an unknown lan- 
guage to the crew of the nearest vessel. There was a pause on 
board her as the unloading was stopped, then a short, thick- 
set Bahamian pushed a plank across the gap between his boat 
and the quay, eyeing Matthew and myself with a frank curi- 
osity that was very different from the servile detachment that 
seemed the chief characteristic of the one-time slaves I had 
seen on the mainland. 

‘It's no place for a lady, as you can see. But if it pleases 
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you. irae nnl rector ——— 
I cromed with a feeling of pleasure in the fact that, 
up as I had been, I had no need to look down or 
of the maidenly terrors that he presumably expected of 
had scrambled around decks and explored the lower 
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brig bore little resemblance to the vessels to 
had taken me there was still something reassuringl 
about the feel of its boards beneath my feet. 

As I looked about me I saw that apart from 
sumed to be a small cabin aft, the area had been 
everything that might hinder the packing of sponges, 
were piled in an unwholesome mass on the port side. The rest 
of the deck was covered with sand, with lines cast down any- 
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ing stench made me want to retch. 
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parently master, then turned back to Matthew and myself, 

"There is a cabin, but I would recommend staying on deck.’ - 

I merely nodded agreement. I was still determined that he - 
should not see any sign of faint-heartedness in me. But in any - 
case there was a magic in the sun and blue sky that made me - 
eager to watch the sails as they creaked up, and to feel the 
first quiver of life run through the old boat as the line was 
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"Where do you sell your ... catch, where would it be? I 
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"It used to be France, but they tell me more and more are 
going to England." 


before my eyes and vanished again in a shower of glistening 


more than once told me that curiosity was an unfeminine 


denly, ‘Are all those boats yours, Uncle Farrel?’ 

Farrel followed the direction of his glance and nodded 
carelessly. “Yes. Owned or contracted. Why do you ask?’ 

"Lf getting sponges is so easy, I wondered why people didn't 
work for themselves instead of someone else." 

Farrel must have been surprised at the perception behind 
the words and I noticed that his eyes switched to his ques- 
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tioner as though he were studying him for the first time. But 

when he answered, his tone was no less casual than before. 
'A Bahamian can never work for himself because the boat 


"Yes, I think so,' Matthew said slowly. 
*Well, then when this poor benighted migper signed his 
he's told he wants an advance on his 


"It's likely enough.’ Farrel seemed to have paid no attention 
to my slip. “But be that as it may. 1 pay my blacks a wage, 
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home of a great serpent, who every now 
I laughed. ‘Surely there can be no truth in that?’ 
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*He claims to be, the drunken fool' Farrel answered ab- 


point. I'll have your black hide if he gets away.’ 

‘He ain't getting away, captain, the man called Abel an- 
swered equably enough, and I realised with a little chill of 
distaste that there was a note of anticipation in his voice. A 
glance to either side of me confirmed that they knew what 
was coming and relished it as a sport. 

"What are they going to do? Matthew said wonderingly, 
&nd clambered to the rail as if to get a closer look. 

1 don't know.’ One glance at Farrel was enough to tell me 
there would be no answer from him, for he was totally ab- 
sorbed with the matter on hand. And against my will I feit ad- 


question. 

Matthew moved closer to Farrel and climbed higher to get 
a better view. Perhaps it was the inevitable sense of helpless- 
ness that drove the man at the wheel of the ketch to make a 


man raved into the wind. Suddenly, as though driven to des- 
peration, the helmsman swung his wheel over and I saw the 
other members of his crew hurl themselves at the ropes at the 
same moment. 

"My God, the fool's going about!’ With the ability of a cat 
Farrel leaped for the wheel. At the same moment the boom 
of the ketch's mainsail swung across and the white-painted 
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veered towards us. With a smaller and handier 
might well have turned before we reached 
but as it was his action served only to bring the two 


in 
j 


forever I was aware of the ketch's bows lunging towards us. 

I could not help closing my eyes, but in the moment of im- 
pact, which came as a crash of splintered rails, I heard an- 
other sound, a shriller sound of fear. I looked ahead of me to 
see that Matthew was no longer at the rail, that Farrel had a 
hand stretched out towards the space where he last had been 


*Matthew!' I screamed, then, if anything my terror rose, for 


‘Oh, hurry, hurry,' I sobbed, hardly daring to look as the 
two vessels swung inexorably towards each other 

In the next moment I too was thrown to tbe deck, spinning 
helplessly across the filthy planks until I landed, dazed and 


way up, with Matthew clinging to his back like a half- 
monkey 


As they were both helped the final few feet on to the deck 
be almost tossed the boy at me. ‘Here, take him, he's in your 
charge, And you'll oblige me by keeping out of the way.” 

Matthew seemed to have come to little harm from his wet- 


idea how close he had been to being crushed. As I held him 


tightly, sitting on a corner of the deck that was a little 
cleaner than the rest, we could see that the crew were 
ing out with their arms in an effort to keep them apart. 


Bahamian stood in the bows with an oar, ramming it 
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side of his head and he collapsed momentarily, only to stag- 
ger to his feet again with a trickle of blood running down his 
face. 


“Now am I martyred for the Faith . . ." 

It was too much for me and my strong sense of injustice. T 
ran across the deck and pulled at Farrel's arm. ‘Stop them, I 
command you to stop them! That old man had done no harm 
except to be a little drunk and to want to pass on his beliefs 
to others . . 7 

In a second the laughter had gone from his face, and he 
turned on me a look that was as cold and unfriendly as that 
first one outside his father's room. 

"You command me, cousin? Forgive me if 1 am wrong, but 
I thought that I was in command of this boat." 

“You know quite well what I mean,’ I flung at him. ‘Tam 
angry at your lack of . . . of compassion, and I did not choose 
my words carefully, 1 simply meant that he and his men do 
not deserve the foul abuse you are heaping on him.’ 

| was,’ he said in that same icy voice, ‘also under the im- 
pression that the man you are so eagerly championing had 
been instrumental in ramming my boat." 

‘Only because you forced him to.’ I stood there glaring at 
him, wondering at the sheer arrogance of this man. Yet, as he 
faced me in clothes that were still wet enough to cling tightly 
to his body, his water-dark hair more foxlike than ever, there 
was not a trace of apology in his insolent stance. In the end it 
was I who had to turn away. " 

He pointed to where Matthew was watching us, round- 
eyed. “Go back to your job of nursemaid, cousin. That is 
what you are here for, surely. Had you been fulfilling that 
job, the boy might never have fallen overboard.” 

He dismissed me as if 1 were a servant too menial to notice 
and I heard him observe to the boat in general that his op- 
ponent would at least have the distinction of being the first 
man to be martyred by a rum bottle, before cupping his 
hands and shouting with an authority that was suddenly 
bereft of all humour: "Williams, I've told you before and TII 
tell you again, keep clear of Constantine Cay. If you try to 
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land I'll tow your boat in, flog your crew and send you back 
home in irons. Do you understand? 

If his words had carried or not I had no means of know- 
ing, for the Reverend Williams had dropped out of sight 
amid his crew. Only the tall negro who had just scrambled 
back after being pulled overboard still stood in the bows, 
glowering at us. 

‘Jethro Sims, do you hear me?’ 

“Yessir, captain, I hear you." 

"Then you all get back where you came from. This time 
your boat and your hide are still in one piece. Next time it'll 
be different. Now get the hell out of here." 

1 watched the ketch fall away. For a very little while the 
sponge divers watched her go, still chattering and laughing to- 
gether, until at a word from Farrel, they turned back to their 
work and became a ship's crew again. 

Farrel turned back to us at last, but his first look and his 
words were for Matthew. “You were not harmed, boy?’ 

*No.' Matthew shook his head. 

"Then remember this morning as a lesson. The sea can be a 
friend or an enemy. But never underestimate it, And the 
ship's rail is put there for the safety of the crew, not for 
small boys to climb upon.’ 

Tm sorry,’ Matthew's voice was a mere whisper. 

For the first time he took in the state of my dress and 
ised I must have fallen. Curtly, he said, ‘I presume you 
not hurt? 

‘No,’ I informed him, “but small thanks to you." 

It was then his eyes narrowed and his manner changed, as 
he said thoughtfully, ‘It occurs to me, cousin, that whatever 
your shortcomings as nursemaid, you seem to be at home on 
a ship. I did not know you came from a seafaring back- 
ground.’ 


Beside me I felt Matthew's just audible intake of breath. So 
Farrel had noticed my earlier slip. 

“Not really,’ I said as calmly as I could, ‘but I did have 
relatives who had been to sea. I ... I enjoyed both visiting 
the docks and listening to the tales they told.’ 

Standing there, filthy and bad-smelling from the particles 
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lepers?' 
Farrel shrugged his shoulders. "You had best ask my fa- 


with 
fish and fruit for the asking. It's hard to starve. We use them 
as best we can and Job Stockwell handles them well enough." 
Farrel swung round on me abruptly, as thou an 
end to the discussion. ‘I fear, he said, “all at Gaytons will 
know of our mishap by the state of your dress. I i 
the circumstances you would rather not continue with the af- 
ternoon's diversion.’ 
I looked down at myself, wrinkling my nose in faint dis- 
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gust. “Yes,” T replied, ‘it might be better.’ I was really thinking 
of Matthew and all the events of the afternoon. 


"And why not? I returned. 'T knew that sponges were dirty, 
smelly things, but as for the rest...’ 


his head towards the cay that still showed faintly as a yellow 
rim to the blue of the sea. ‘It’s a pity. For a while I thought 
that perhaps I had found at least one other member of the 
family who had some interest in the source of the cash that 
seems to be in constant demand.” 


urge to look away. I think the fact that made the injury even 
more outlandish was that it was confined to the right side 
only, and I found it was not difficult to realise that he must 
have once been 8 man of striking looks. Now the unscarred 
left cheek seemed to make its owner’s disfigurement even 
worse in contrast and in spite of my new upsurge of anger I 
felt compassion for anyone who had suffered so terribly. 

It could not have been difficult to read my thoughts, for 
rather as though I had voiced the question Farrel said, ‘A 
good backhand stroke with a cavalry sabre, cousin.’ 

Tm sorry,’ I said, anger turning to confusion, ‘I did not 


‘To look? It is hard to do otherwise, is it not?’ He watched 
as I thought, unseeingly, at the helmsman as he brought over 
the wheel and the timbers creaked as we turned back to the 
shore, 
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‘It is a bad scar. There must be many worse.’ I tried to 
turn the conversation back to a more even note. 

Farrel laughed shortly. ‘Meaning I make too great matter 
of it?’ 

"Perhaps," I said. 

But he shook his head. T came out of it lightly enough. 
Better than the poor devil who gave me this memento, come 
to seeing that I put a pistol bullet through his stomach 
immediately afterwards. No, it's not I who turn away from 
it.’ 

"Neither," I pointed out, ‘do L' 

I wondered who had, and what kind of woman it had been 
whose revulsion could have mattered to him all that much. 
But I did not allow myself to wonder for long, for in truth I 
was more moved by the thought of the Reverend Williams to 
waste much pity on what was, after all, an honourable 
enough war wound. The bearded preacher may not have been 


cold-blooded brutality that had been meted out to the un 
happy man. 

Beside me, Farrel's voice forced me to collect my thoughts 
and return to realities. 

*No,' it said, ‘there I'll give you your due. But unless I'm 
mistaken you're just as squeamish as the rest of them. You 
just happen to be squeamish about other things.' He laughed 
shortly. "Meanwhile you can fill in the time between now and 
reaching shore in composing a suitable story that will explain 
to young Lucy how you came to ruin her dress.' 


Had I entertained any fears on that score they were 
quickly dispelled. Whether Mother Moti, who had whisked 
off my soiled clothes with disapproving looks, had used her 
absence to pass on the news or not I had no means of know- 
ing, but for whatever reason Lucy's breathless entry into my 
toom an hour later left me in no doubt that her interest in 
the events of the afternoon far outweighed any concern about 


ber head. ‘Mother Moti she tells me . . ." 

With surprising speed Lucy got off my bed and slapped the 
girl's face a stinging blow with her open hand. "You hear 
what I say—now get!" 

*Yes Mam.' Sharon rolled startled eyes at her and fled, 
dropping the towel as she went. 

‘As Farrel would say, Lucy remarked, careless as to 
whether Sharon was out of earshot, ‘some of these house nig- 
gers are getting too damn uppity.’ She retrieved the towel, 
opened it up between widespread arms. "You want to get out 
now? 


I did not particularly, but found that my modesty took sec- 
ond place to being thought a prude, Reluctantly I got to my 


“Matthew wanted to go,’ I told her. And then in all hon- 
esty, ‘And I suppose I was curious to find out what it was all 
about." 


'And you got in the state you did? And I hear that Mat- 
thew fell overboard. My, that must have given you a fright." 

‘It did,’ I confessed, “but it all happened so quickly that I 
hardly knew he was gone—only that Farrel was diving after 
him. Had it not been for his action my ... my brother could 
have been crushed between two boats.' 

"Well done, Uncle Farrel' The lightness of Lucy's voice 
was marred by a streak of sarcasm. "Very commendable.' She 
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and Gaytons could have been his after all.’ 

I felt my whole body stiffen in horror. "What do you mean, 
Lucy, what on earth are you saying?’ 

*Oh boney, she rubbed me a little harder with the towel, 
‘you mustn't take me seriously. Sometimes, thinking of Farrel 
makes me open my great big mouth and say foolish things. 
Now, I do declare if you don't tell me right now what really 
happened, TII just die." 

The innocence of Lucy's face was unmistakable. Why then, 
did my mouth feel dry and uncomfortable, all through the 
idle chattering of a silly girl? Was I seeing Farrel's hand out- 
stretched to the rail before Matthew fell? It was of course a 
vain effort to save him ,.. or was it? And how long had it 
been before he dived so cleanly down towards the boy—a 
second, thirty seconds ... more? For a moment I was as cold 
as ice until, I told myself that obviously the afternoon's in- 
cident had obviously proved too much for me. I pulled my- 
self together and told Lucy briefly of our meeting with Mr. 
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"You mean that he made his slaves pagan again? 

‘Lordy, Trudy, you do ask questions don't you. But, no, he 
could never have done that back home—there were always 
too many cburch folks pushing their noses into other folks" 
business. But the island people—well, they've never been 
Christians. Grandfather says that once our people mix with 
them all we've got to do is keep missionaries away and they'll 
go back to their old ways, fast as you could wish." 

‘But...’ I persisted. 

She sighed. ‘Trudy, honey, I don't know a thing about it, 
and I declare I don't want to.’ But she did add in a voice 
pitched so low that she might almost have been addressing 
herself. ‘Anyway, I reckon if Farrel was keeping Preacher 
Williams away from here it was because that was the way he 
wanted it. Farrel doesn't do a thing on Constantine Cay that 
doesn't suit himself. He doesn't lift a finger to make the plan- 
tation the way it should be.’ She walked to the window and 
stared out with a petulant droop of her mouth. ‘Our cotton 
would make some of the croppers back home laugh. The 
house needs fixing and half the hands would be out of here to 
New Providence tomorrow if they could.’ She turned back to 
me and her smail face lit up with sudden memory. 

*Oh, Trudy, you should have seen Gaytons the way it was 
in the old days, before Grandfather moved it here. We had 
an avenue so long—why I declare it must have been three 
miles all lined with oak trees. And the fields stretched as far 
as you could see, and so neat and tidy they looked as though 
they'd been fixed that very morning. Grandfather's friends 
would ride over in the evening and we'd have music—balls 
sometimes even." 

“It sounds wonderful.’ And it must have been, I thought. A 
gracious, uncomplicated life that seemed as though it would 
go on for ever, and now sounded as far away and make-be- 


hood past. ‘Do you know, Trudy, there was a boy whose fa- 
ther kept the place to the south of us. The McKinnis Planta- 
tion. He used to ride over most Sundays on a big chestnut his 
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Pa had given him. He'd got doeskin breeches and once at 
.. 4 She broke off suddenly and the light went 


nut horse. Was he still back there somewhere in Alabama, 
grubbing about among the blackened ashes of his home, or 
was he buried somewhere on one of those battlefields that 
were already shrines too—Bull Run, Shiloh, Gettysburg? 
Outlandish names that for me, a stranger, were no more than 
places to be traced on a map and now and then read about. 

‘I hope he’s all right,’ I said. 

"What, Jonathan McKinnis? Lucy lmughed a little breath- 
lessly. ‘Oh, I expect he's dead long since. Or going round with 
s scar across his face, like Farrel.’ For just a moment the 


‘Oh, it's successful enough,’ she said impatiently, ‘Indeed, 


There was something oddly shrill in Lucy's laughter. 
“You'd better question Grandfather about that. He is the one 
who seems to think that everything is just as it was before the 
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war.’ Her voice changed again as she added, ‘It's so sad, tis- 
tening to him giving orders as though he were still the Master 
of Gaytons, when everyone else knows that without Farrel's 
money we'd be ... why, just so many poor whites, I guess.’ 
Mercurial as ever, she jumped up suddenly and threw her 
arms around me, 'My, but it's wonderful that you've come. 
You can have no idea how dull it's been without anyone to 
talk to al! this time." 

I felt myself warm to sucb spontaneous affection. She was 
a strange creature, I thought, so shallow and chicken-brained 
on the surface, yet for all her passion for society and its ac- 
companying finery I could not but feel that her assessment of 
the household in which she lived was shrewd enough. 

Certainly I had small reason to question Lucy's judgment 

throughout dinner that evening—the first occasion on which I 
had seen the whole family gathered together. It seemed to me 
an incongruously formal occasion, considering that there 
Were no guests, but I was later to learn that it was a custom 
left over from the old days at Gaytons that Reddish Constan- 
tine clung to with the obstinacy that was the root of his char- 
acter. 
He sat at the head of the long, warm glowing mahogany 
table that shone with silver, eyeing us all one by one. I guessed 
that even the food was very much as it had been in Alabama, 
but I could not honestly say that I enjoyed the conch chowder, 
the spiced crabs and chickens, heavy with peppers and served 
by two not overclean young mulatto boys who probably made 
a poor showing against what Lucy would have called the ' 
"house niggers' of the old slave days. It all seemed almost 
unbearably hot and could hardly have been less suited to the 
oppressive climate, but the others seemed to accept it. 

I knew from that first evening that this was no ordinary 
family into whose midst I had been thrust. Only between 
Matthew and myself was there any kind of entente and even 
he was completely overawed by the stifling atmosphere of the 
occasion. Each one seemed to be cocooned in his or her par- 
ticular shell, as if the others about him were strangers. I did 
not like it. I did not like it at all. 

With some luck | found myself sitting next to Lucy's 
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perspiration running down my back and soaking 
dress of fine, pink muslin that Lucy had lent me, I saw it 
through a stranger's eyes, and what I saw frightened 


themselves with the next course. 

I came to myself with a start as I realised the old man at 
the head of the table was addressing Matthew. For a moment 
I felt a ridiculously maternal fear for him, as he straightened 
his back and tried to face his grandfather with composure. 

‘It looks a fine plantation, sir, but I don't know much 
about cotton yet." 

I watched Reddish Constantine's ghost-like face split into 
the semblance of a smile. 

"That's what you've come here for. To learn. When I die, it 
will be yours. Remember that—yours. Meantime your Uncle 
Farrel shall answer your questions. He'll be your teacher, 
Matthew, until you are old enough to conduct affairs on your 
own." 

At that moment I dearly wished I could have seen into the 
sombre recesses of Farrel's mind. Did he really not care that 
bis inheritance was to be taken from him? But that enigmatic 
smile that filled me with such unease, told me nothing. He 
merely said, dryly, ‘I warn you, young man, that though I am 
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a good teacher, I am also an exacting one. The standards I 
demand are of the highest.’ 

Matthew had little chance to respond, for Lucy, in a high, 
sharp voice, was saying from the other side of the table, ‘Like 
the standards you demand from your sponge workers? I'm 
sure Matthew will learn some interesting things—and meet 
some unusual people!’ 

There was a moment's silence, in which I could feel the 


almost as discomforting as Farrel's look of contempt. 
Fortunately, it was growing late and I could see that Mat- 
beginning to nod. When 1 suggested 1 might 


As soon as I had left the stifling atmosphere I began to 
breathe more freely. Surely we would not have to go through 
that kind of penance every night? 

Upstairs in his room Matthew stopped in the act of un- 
dressing, his little face set into a frown. ‘Did I do all right, 
Trudy?’ he said. ‘Grandfather is very difficult to please. I fear 
I may not learn fast enough for him. Uncle Farrel I do not 

"You will learn all the better,” I assured him, “for going at 
your own pace." 

‘Oh, I hope so. I did not care for this evening—those hot 
vegetables that made my mouth hurt.’ 

‘Nor I,’ I laughed, “but no doubt we shall grow used to 
them. Now, into bed with you, we can talk more in the 
morning. Here is Mother Moti with some water to wash your 
hands." 


: 


Although he was obviously tired, he seemed reluctant to 
get into bed. Eventually, I had to pull the cover back and 
shoo him in. But in those few seconds as he started to climb 
in 1 saw the ugly brown creature nestling there, looking for 
all the world like a small lobster. 

Matthew saw it at the same time and his eyes opened in 
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wonder. "Why, look, Trudy, I think it's a crayfish." And his 
hands reached out towards the thing. 


Although 1 would never have touched it in curiosity, as a 


The creature started to scuttle away from the light it had 
been suddenly exposed to and I looked at Mother Moti in as- 


With her arms still about Matthew, the old woman's eyes 
met mine. When she spoke her voice was shaking. ‘That's a 





For ANOTHER MOMENT or so, none of us moved. Then Mat- 
thew wriggled out of Mother Moti's arms and came to stand 
very close to me, never once taking his eyes off the patch in 
the bed where the scorpion had been. I said in an uneven 
voice, "How would such a thing get into Matthew's bed, 
Mother Moti? 

‘Lordy, Miss Trudy, I have no idea. In all my days I ain't 
never seen such a thing, though folks do say it happens. 
Seems the young master was born lucky. Now, I must find it 
before it finds another hiding place." 

Passing the candle to me to hold she moved across the 
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had known since I came to the island. T tried to shut out 
sound by clasping my hands over my ears, and when at 


ig 


I 
released them the drums had stopped and there was only a 
great silence. 1 found myself listening again. Perhaps now I 
expected Matthew to cry out in his sleep, but it was only I 
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"May I suggest you try our pineapple, Miss Trudy. We have 
great pride in the fruit here on Constantine Cay.' Charles 
Lavenham's shadow fell across us, and I looked up to meet 


were more flattering than had been the more formal garments 
of night before, and as he wished me good morning I 
that hi 
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into a chair, thereby proving what I had already 
that his breeches were a good deal too tight for comfort, 

He signalled a servant, who promptly produced a whole 
pineapple, sliced then carefully reconstructed, beneath the 
cover of a magnificent silver dish. I served myself, remember- 
ing this was a fruit I had only tasted once before, on an occa- 
sion when my father had brought one home to Bristol after 
some voyage, long ago. 

I said truthfully, ‘I had forgotten how good pineapple tastes. 
But do you really have ice here, Mr. Lavenham?’ 

He nodded. ‘Oh, yes, there is an ice-house, you understand, 
but we're dependent on what can be bought on New Prov- 
idence—which is precious little just now.’ 

1 didn't know anyone had ice in a warm place like this.’ 
Matthew looked up from his meal with a boy's ready curios- 
ity. ‘I wonder how it's made, Trudy?’ 

I said absently that it wasn't made, and that so far as I 
knew it was brought down from the northern States on the 
mainland each winter, tightly packed in sawdust and straw. 

‘A concise and perfectly correct answer, Charles Laven- 
ham applauded me, as he accepted a cup of jet black coffee 
from a young serving girl. His watery eyes found mine. “May 
I ask how you came by that item of knowledge? 

'I had no precise information,” I said slowly, ‘it is simply 
the way ice was carried to Rome in the days of the emperors, 
and I thought it unlikely such a method could be much im- 
proved." 


My companion nodded. "You have a classical education, 
then?” L 

I thought back on the combination of a father whose own 
limited opportunities had left him with a lifelong respect for 
education and an enlightened schoolmistress that had left me 
better equipped scholastically than the majority of women. 
But there was a moment's hesitation before | admitted: 'Clas- 
sical is perhaps to make too much of it. But 1 have some 
Latin and Greek.' Would Gertrude have learned any of these 
things, I wondered. It seemed doubtful if anyone on Constan- 
tine Cay would know much about her education. 

"It scems the Colonel was better informed than I imagined,’ 
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Mr. Lavenham told me. 'He asked me to tell you that he 
would consider it a courtesy on your part if you would un- 
dertake the lessons of Master Matthew here for one half of 


While I was still hesitating Mr. Lavenham glanced across 
to Matthew. ‘What have you to say, young man? Would you 
be content to be tutored for a while by your sister?’ 

"Yes, sir.’ 

It was an immediate reply and I was grateful enough for it, 
but something still made me question this decision. ‘Likes and 
dislikes are hardly the point, I said. "Surely there must be 
some suitable establishment he could attend on New Prov- 
idence?’ 

Charles Lavenham nodded. ‘There is a school of a kind— 
yes. But there is the question of time to be considered. The 
boy's grandfather is adamant that his books shall occupy the 
mornings only, The rest of the day will normally be devoted 
to intensive study of the plantation.’ j 

"But he's only a child!” The protest was wrenched from me 
in spite of myself, and even I felt surprise at the pain in my 
voice. 


Charles Lavenham shrugged his heavy shoulders, "Child or 
not, he is to inherit. One might think that in fairness Gaytons 
should pass to my family since much of the running of the 
plantation falls to me. Or even to the Colonel's son—black- 
guard though | suspect him to be, But as matters are to be 
arranged differently, the future master of these fair acres has 
little enough time already if he is to learn his business. So 
whether you approve or not, half of each day in the class- 
room will have to be enough." 

I wondered if I imagined the underlying note of resentment 
in his voice. Yet he held a government post, so presumably 
was a man of some importance, And then I remembered the 
discontent on his wife's face. Perhaps it was for her he would 
like one day to rule Constantine Cay. 
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“Very weli,” I agreed. 'Although if the Colonel feels so 
strongly about the matter, I should have thought he might 
well have consulted me in person instead . . .' I hesitated. 

"Instead of passing on the message by means of an errand 
boy? He gave a great bellow of laughter. 'My dear young 
woman, that's the way things are done here and you'd do 
well to get used to the idea.' 

"It seems," I said primly, ‘that the matter was settled before 
I even knew of its existence. So I don't imagine anything I 
say will affect anything one way or the other.' 

His small eyes creased with laughter. "Won't matter a 
damn, so put a smile on it, eh?’ Then, as Matthew wandered 
away Charles Lavenham's voice dropped. "Heard there was a 
scorpion in the boy's bed last night. Must have given you both 
a nasty shock. Can't say I remember the last time I saw one 
inside Gaytons. Scorpions don't like humans, Chance in a 
million of it happening again." 

The cold feeling returned to me. I could only hope acci- 
dents did not happen in threes. Unbidden, Farrel's sardonic 
face came into my mind. I closed my eyes, shutting it out. 
Farrel was the boy's friend. There was a genuine entente be- 
tween them. But I vowed I would stay as near Matthew as I 
could, without letting him think I was smothering him. I 
wanted to ask about the drums, but in the hot bright sun, my 
night fears on that score seemed only a dream. 

Charles Lavenham said: 'By the way I heard in Nassau 
they were asking after you from the ship you and the boy 
came on. The coxswain . . .' 

‘A big giant of a negro?’ I put in eagerly. 

"I believe so. He was asking on behalf of the captain.’ 

So Malachi had been saved too. I was glad. And then I 
smiled inwardly. So Raoul had not forgotten me either, 

Charles Lavenham hauled himself to his feet. "Well, I must 
make a start with showing the boy his future responsibilities, 
He can't see twelve thousand acres in a morning, but he can 
make a start. | only wish there was something here for him to 
be proud of. Come, young man,’ he called. 

I looked at Matthew, uncertain as to whether I was sup- 
posed to accompany him or not. But, with a quickness for 
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which I had not given him credit, Mr. Lavenham read my 
thoughts and shook his head. “No, madam, we'll do well 
enough on our own. The boy must learn to stand on his own 
feet. But if you care for a breather about noon you can meet 
us at the gin ... that's the mill... four miles along the south 
road. VU leave word with Jackson, in the stables, to find you 
something to ride." He pushed his coffee cup away from him 
with an air of finality. 'I presume you do ride? 

“My clothes are hardly suitable.’ But it was a half-hearted 
excuse. 

“Isobel or Lucy can see to that, providing you're safe on a 
horse,” 

For the second time that day I found myself thinking 
gratefully of Miss Webster's Academy. It was true her eques- 
trian instruction had been somewhat sketchily carried out at 
the nearby livery stables, more, I imagined, with an aim to 


though my knowledge was, I was relieved to be able to an- 
swer Charles's brusque query with equal brevity. 

Tm safe enough.’ 

His small eyes studied me quizzically, and I had no means 
of knowing whether my answer had surprised him or not. It 
was possible that there was more to Isobel's husband than one 
might at first judge from his air of a bluff and brainless En- 
glishman; a thought that I broached tentatively with Lucy 
when, half an hour later, I was in her room selecting a 
suitable habit. 

'I should have expected Mr. Lavenham to be too fully oc- 
cupied with his officia] duties to have time to show Matthew 
round the plantation." , 

'Oh—dCharles and his government business.” Lucy, curled 
up on her tall poster bed, eyeing herself in the mirror, spoke 
with mild contempt. ‘Anyone would think that everything on 
the islands would stop if it were not for him. But I'm told the 
governor himself is not in his office more than twice a week, 
so there is plenty of time to make believe he's as good a 
planter as the next man.’ 

‘Docs he know anything of the work?’ 
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Lucy pulled a face. ‘Little enough. He grew sugar on 
Jamaica before he met Mama. Unsuccessfully, I'm told.” She 
stretched herself like a small cat. ‘I declare that habit suits 
you better than it does me. You may keep it, if vou like." 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that 1 didn't need it 
when the truth came to me that I needed not only this habit 
of fine, bottle-green merino, but almost everything else as 
well. My few clothes and what little money I had taken with 
me on board the Minator were now somewhere on the sea 
bed. 

"Thank you, Lucy,’ I said, ‘but I can't go on depending on 

your generosity for the clothes I wear. I must get some of my 
own." 
"There's the trading store at Captain's Harbour. I'm told 
the calico that's sold there is much in demand by the blacks' 
women.’ There was a wicked glint in Lucy's eye as she 
watched my reaction to this information. ‘But I fear that's all 
you'll find on Constantine Cay. Even if you have some skill 
with the needle yourself, you'll not find any materials nearer 
than Bay Street, in Nassau." 

Tt was much as I had guessed, but I must have showed my 
despair as I asked how far that might be. 

‘Four or five hours’ sailing—little more. One can take pas- 
sage on the mail boat that calls once a week. And we've a 
ketch that Charles uses when he feels that the government 
meeds his services. Lucy's eyes suddenly opened wide. 'But 
we could make an expedition together you and I! It's an age 
since I visited, and there are a hundred things I need." 

"There are a hundred things I need also,’ I informed her a 
little shortly, ‘but there is a difficulty that will first have to be 
resolved. I have no money.’ 

“Well, so far as that's concerned, you're no worse off than 
the rest of us.’ Lucy tossed her head and I guessed that she 
had been waiting for the chance to say those very words, ‘So 
you'll have to do as Mama and I do." 

*And what is that? 

"Why, pocket your pride and go cap in hand to Farrel.’ 

When she saw the dismay I so obviously showed, she gave 
a little laugh. “Charles says that before the war Grandfather 
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used to make sixty thousand dollars a year from the turpen- — 
tine trees alone. And now he's no better off than 
us. There's hardly money to plant our next year's crops and 
the house, due to lack of repairs, is just falling to pieces over 
our heads while Farrel is making himself rich from his loath- 
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ly, ‘He has his reasons,” and I knew I would get no further. So 
instead I said: 


If it is customary to ask him for funds, then that is what I 
must do," | 
*You will not mind?" she said curiously. 
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that even someone as little informed as myself could realise 


I do not know what I expected. I suppose, in the too-casual 
way with which we accept such inequalities, that I should not 


most brutally of those alien sounds of the night. When the 
big, square shape of the gin came in sight ahead of me 1 dis- 
covered that my hands were still shaking, so it was with a 
great deal of relief that I saw Mr. Lavenham, with Matihew's 
small figure beside him. 

They were standing in front of a row of ill-made shacks 
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that 1 learned later were living quarters for the field hands. 
With them was another man. 
"Trudy, said Mr. Lavenham, 'this is Mr. Stockwell. He's 
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those ugly lips, in the gleam of the eyes. Instinctively 
pulled my light cotton shawl more closely about me 


Had I not been loaned a silky wrap 
beauty seemed to be a distant memory? 


à lewd memory of what he had seen. He saw my unconscious 
— io ‘extol: dindicime abi DA AN T 
longed to turn tail and run, but Mr. Lavenham was already 
talking in his bluff way. 

‘Ah, yes, of course, Job Stockwell here lent a hand in your 
rescue, Trudy." 

‘Of that I am grateful, deeply grateful, I said in my chill- 
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round the cotton gin. That’s the name they give the mill 
here, he explained kindly. "You'll come as well, won't you 


she'll come,’ Stockwell said, giving me that same bold 
look that made me want to shrink away from the nightmare 
memory. He raised his hand to push the broad-brimmed hat 


not. ‘From th’ old days when I were a sailor. Before I took to 
driving blacks, They'll tell you round here that there's nought 
like a sailor and a man from the old country for making the 

Mr. Lavenham said a little primly, ‘Stockwell has an envi- 


The man in front of me gave a short laugh. ‘Oh, aye, I've 
sailed wi’ slavers in my time. When I was a lad. I reckon I 
learned the trick of handling that sort of cargo.’ 

I shuddered at the thought of this man's pride in knowing a 


that even now he could overshadow Charles Lavenbam's 
mannered ineffectuality with contemptuous ease. 

A field hand shuffled past and bobbed his head deferen- 
tially, and I noticed it was to Stockwell he looked. And yet in 
the negro's face there was none of the hate I had sensed only 
Short time before. Stockwell might overwork or starve or 
flog the men under him and be rewarded simply with a 
cowed submission in return, Hatred seemed to be reserved 
possibly, for those in the big house. 

"Well, then, are you coming wi’ me to see round the gin?’ 
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“Another time,” T said, trying to control my voice over the 
repugnance | felt for this man. 

Stockwell's leer became a little more pronounced. ‘It's a 
long while since 1 spoke to a girl from home. Come an’ see 
the place while you've got the chance . . 

I wheeled the mare sharply. ‘T'm sorry, but I have to see 


For just a second anger clouded his eyes, then he shrugged 
his shoulders. *He could be anywhere." 

1 was perfectly certain that be knew Farrel's whereabouts 
well enough, and for some reason of his own wanted to keep 
that knowledge to himself. So I said brusquely, ‘I understand 
that there is some sort of house by the sea where he is usually 
to be found about this time of day. 1 would like to know how 
to get there.” 

I tried to match that bold unpleasant stare unwaveringly. It 
was no use to let a man like this sense my fear of him. With 
legs astride, he planted his big, thickset body with its dirty 
yellow shirt, ín front of me. 

*As you wish.' He gestured towards the track that wound 
its way past the gin and into the thickly wooded area beyond. 
*Follow that as far as you can £o. The house is hard by the 
beach, under the trees." 

I merely nodded my thanks, then urged the mare forward 
80 that he had to step aside sharply. As I swept past him I 
saw his hand go to his hat in a kind of mocking salute, as if 
he rather liked the way we had both made our positions per- 
fectly clear. Only when 1 had cantered away from the huddle 
of buildings and down the track to where the palms thinned 
and the red dust gave way to silver sand, did I stop for a mo- 
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out of that dreadful place before I had regained full con- 
sciousness again. 


Someone moved in the shadows around the doorway, and I 
kicked my foot free of the stirrup iron and slipped to the 
ground, gathering up the reins as I did so. When next I 


her body beneath her arms, and her black hair fell straight 
and heavy about her shoulders. 


It was that black hair that made me think again, frowning, 
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as though I was within reach of something important that 
kept slipping away from me. It was as though I could feel 
that hair, full of a musky scent, touching my own cheek, see 
the sculptured perfection of those features close to mine, the 
dark African eyes that were full of sympathy. 

“It was you," I stammered at last. ‘It was to this house that 
Farrel brought me. You cleaned my back and gave me a 
ae So mein: I drank something and you made me feel 


a 


is right,’ she said gravely, ‘you were rather ill and 
little of what had happened to you. I am Melindo. 
seeking me?” 

ng her impassive face it seemed clear that she was of 
blood, but without the very obvious blend of negro 
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that of someone more accustomed to speaking French. 

was a note of query in it, but no curiosity. 

Somehow she held me in her spell and I found myself 


abl. 


Then Farrel came through the doorway and stood behind 
her. And smiled. 
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tiently, 'Tt is time we went to the shops, Trudy, if we are to 
complete all your purchases.' She tugged at Matthew's hand, 
leading him across the street to the one-time houses which 
stood in rows, each with its upper storied balcony below which 
an awning hid the shop that had been made of the lower 
rooms. ‘Come on, Matthew, I'll show you my favourite shop." 

I followed them more slowly, for Lucy's words had remind- 
ed me of the reason we had come to Nassau. There was 
money in the small silk reticule Lucy had loaned me, but I 
had tried to push the thought of how 1 had come by it to the 
back of my mind. 

I stood before a milliner's window, staring sightlessly at its 
contents, while in my thoughts my feet were standing in the 
sand before the bungalow at Constantine Cay and Farrel 
Constantine was smiling down at me over Melindo's naked 


native sisal sandals on his bare feet. He had glanced 
girl by his side who moved back unhurriedly 


“My dear cousin, you have not disturbed me at all. But you 
must not think hardly of Lucy. She is a chicken-brained crea- 
ture who has a keen ear for servants' chatter. I have no doubt 


"If there has been any embarrassment caused, then it has 
been by you, I returned tartly. "You did not tell me you 
brought me here that night—that your . . . your friend bathed 
my wounds and gave me some sort of draught to dull the 


"And covered you up. You must not forget that, cousin.’ 
Now the colour was high in my cheeks, just as he intended 
it should be. My discomfiture was his amusement, as we both 


"My apologies. You should not have bad to ask. 
matter is remedied before you leave with the mail tomorrow." 


that just quite ravishing?’ 
‘Tm sure it would suit you.” I could not have said whether 
she was looking at a costume or a hat, but guessed correctly 


self, it was for this that I had asked Farrel for the money in 
the first place. It was too late to feel squeamish about it now, 
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"Trudy . . . Trudy . . . is this not becoming?" 
Loo 


lief when we left the shop, pausing for a moment on the 
sweltering street while Isobel hesitated as to where to go next. 
"You're very pale, Trudy, do you feel well?’ 


T... I think it's the heat.’ I looked around me in the hope 
of finding somewhere to sit down. I had no means of know- 


"We're almost at Frederick Street, Lucy said, ‘we could go 
to the Royal Victoria for luncheon, then Trudy could sit 
down,” 

Tm sure I shall recover . . .' I know she meant well, but 
the thought of sitting around a table in some bustling and 
noisy hotel was more than 1 could bear. I gave a despairing 
look about me and saw a shopfront a matter of yards away 
proclaiming that books, maps and a good selection of over- 
seas newspapers were obtainable inside. Suddenly the pros- 
pect of the peace of a bookshop seemed overwhelmingly at- 
tractive, ‘Please,’ I said, ‘you have luncheon together. Mat- 
thew too, I'll join you in a little while,’ 

‘Are you sure?’ Isobel said doubtfully, “You don't look as 
if you should be left alone." 

“1 shal} be very well, I assure you. That bookshop looks so 
cool, I'll browse there for a few minutes and I'm certain to 
feel better.” 
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‘Very well, if that is what you would prefer.’ Isobel ac- 
cepted my wishes with the look of someone who is anxious to 
be rid of an uncongenial subject as quickly as possible. "We'll 
leave you to find your own way to the Royal Victoria.’ 

I watched my companions move on through the sticky fur- 
nace of the street and then slipped gratefully into the 
promised refuge of my choice, finding it as quiet and 
shadowed as I had hoped it might be. 

I glanced over the nearest titles with greater concentration 
than the tesk warranted, in an effort to rid myself of the 
feeling of faintness that had come over me outside. I felt bet- 
ter out of the sun, yet a feeling of oppression remained, that 
sprang from a curious apprehension of something unknown 
and malign still to come. I had hoped that the feeling of for- 
boding that had been with me since my stormy arrival at 
Constantine Cay would have lifted once I had left its shores, 
but here in Nassau it seemed to hang over me more overpow- 
eringly than ever. Not for the first time I found myself wish- 
ing that there was someone at Gaytons in whom I could con- 
fide, but I felt with absolute certainty that I was on my own. 
If anyone could have told me truthfully whether I had any 
rational grounds for fear, I felt instinctively that it would be 
Mother Moti, but there was something in the old negress's 
manner that convinced me she would never tell. That she 
knew well enough the significance of the straw doll that I had 
at this moment concealed in my reticule was something of 
which I was sure, but there had been a blankness in her eyes 
when I had shown it to her that held out little prospect of a 
confidence. 

I moved restlessly across the book-lined room and as I did 
so 1 chanced to knock over a slight volume displayed individ- 
ually upon a table. As I picked it up my eyes fell upon a 
discreet notice advertising that 1 held in my hand the latest 
work from the pen of a local author. 

I glanced at the title without any great interest, imagining 
it to be a collection of undistinguished verse. But in this I was 
mistaken. The book was apparently a record of thirty years 
spent among the Bahamian islands, the experiences of a Rev- 
erend Owen Williams. 
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I stood for a moment with the book in my hand, my mind 
back on the sponge boat with Farrel Constantine standing up 
and shouting, "Go back, Williams, you fool" And I knew why 
I had caught myself noting the half familiar boat tied up 
close to where we had landed on East Bay Street. It had been 
the one that nearly rammed us. 

“May I help you, madam?’ The shopkeeper had come out 
of his office, a small, dried-up man in a crumpled suit, his 
eyes peering through thick lensed spectacles. 

I touched the book. ‘I see this is by a local author. Is it 
true that Mr. Williams knows a great deal about the islands? 

“Oh, there is no doubt at all of that,” my informant told me. 
‘Mr. Williams's career has been unconventional in some ways, 
and I fear that he might be at variance with his church, but if 
you are seeking an encyclopaedic knowledge of these islands, 
then I think I can promise you that he is such a man.’ 

I thanked him and, feeling rather guilty that I could not 
afford to buy the book, I went into the noonday sun. Perspi- 
ration was running down my arms by the time I had retraced 
my steps to the quay, but I hardly noticed. In some way that 
I made no attempt to understand T felt myself under a com- 
pulsion to seek out the preacher's boat, and 1 felt no surprise 
when I saw it was still there, any more than I considered it 
good fortune that as I crossed its gangplank a white-bearded 
face at the head of the companionway indicated that the man 
I sought was at home. 

“Mr. Williams?’ Tt was a pointless remark, for I knew it 
was he. Without waiting for a reply I went on, “My name 
is—' 

"You are a Constantine, | understand. I am surprised that a 
member of that family should seek me out." 

The soft voice with the distant remains of a Welsh lilt was 
that of an educated man, wildly at variance with the ravings 
that were all 1 had previously heard. He was a man of more 
than average height, but painfully thin, and beneath the 
shock of white hair his face was so gaunt that the bones 
jutted out from it at all angles, while years beneath a tropical 
sun had burned and almost blackened the skin until it was 
like stained leather. Yet the eyes that studied me were very 


running naked through plague-stricken London with a brazier 
of coals upon his head, and calling down doom upon a sinful 
world. But for the soiled, patched cotton 


green liquid. The metal was cold to my hand and, caring 
little what its contents might be, I drank it eagerly, savouring 
first its chill that seemed to burn my tongue, then the sharp 
flavour of fresh limes. 

"To some, I fear, the condition and serving of drink is one 
of the few things to be taken seriously. My host smiled 
faintly as I put the goblet down gratefully. “Now perhaps you 
may feel more inclined to tell me to what I owe your visit." 

‘I was on that sponge boat the other day,’ I told him. It 
was not what I had intended to say, but once the words were 


my calling under the influence of drink.” 
I said levelly, ‘I was responsible for neither one nor the 
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other. It was for another reason that I wished to speak to you,” 
He waited politely. 
I realised suddenly the difficulty of putting into words the 


greater part of it consists not of coral, as is popularly sup- 
posed, but a deposit of calcium bicarbonate.' He broke off 


I smiled in spite of myself. "No. Tell me about the people." 

"There are the one-time slaves who came over with the 
Constantines; third and fourth generation Africans, for the 
most part. The others are Bahamians, They were probably 
once slaves as well, should you care to go back a long way." 


quietly, *How did you come by that? 
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ber. 1 have read of the centuries-old practice of image mak- 
ing in England.’ 

“No, one has instincts about such things.” He reached out 
and picked up the little doll, and T noticed that he handled it 
as though it were something dead or unclean. ‘It is possible 
that it was the same instinct that prompted you to bring it to 
me.’ 

In spite of the stifling heat of the cabin, I felt a tremor of 
cold. ‘Then it wasn't a joke.’ 

*No.' The Reverend Williams's eyes went from the little fig- 
ure to the bottle of rum and then back to me. ‘You will not 
object ifI...” 

‘No,’ I said, ‘do as you wish.’ 


‘So it has a following on Constantine Cay?’ I said slowly. 
He sighed. ‘It is always there. Even when some slave has 
been converted for three generations somewhere at the back 
of his mind is—this. And no one who has come into contact 
with it will ever doubt the power this foul creed has over its 
followers. It comes from somewhere unimaginably far 
back—something as old as Satan himself. To the Western 
mind, it may seem to be a strange mess of superstition and 
childish mumbo-jumbo. But to the African, with his childlike 
mind, that which he wishes to be real is real." 
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"And this . . , this joujou.’ I leaned forward urgently. "What 
does it mean? 
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I saw him make a gesture towards the brass cased clock 
secured to the bulkhead at his side and knew that I would get 
no more information from the Reverend Williams this day. 


The man who was standing there, smiling, and stooping in 
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the confines of the cabin, was none other than Raoul Fernac. 

It was not, I think, until that very moment that I realised 
quite how much I had felt myself in need of a friend. More 
than that, 1 had thought of the Minator's captian ever since I 
left his ship in such fear of my future. I could not but 
remember that moment in what had once been my father's 
cabin when 1 found such comfort in his arms. 

Now he was looking down at me with those piratical black 
eyes and I was powerless to prevent the sudden pounding of 
my heart. 'So,” he said softly, ‘we meet again. It had to be, I 
think, Miss...” 

Only then did 1 think beyond the sheer pleasure of seeing 
him, With something akin to panic, 1 remembered he knew 
me only as Judith Silverwood, that he was moreover on the 
point of using that name. ‘I declare, Captain Fernac, that T've 
never been bappier to see anyone.’ It was with surprise that 1 
realised the voice 1 was hearing was my own. Not even Lucy 
at her most forceful could have equalled the eagerness with 
which my greeting cut across his own. I rushed on, ‘T was at 
this moment saying to Mr. Williams that I was quite over- 
come by the heat. Perhaps you could see me to the deck . . .' 

“But I am honoured to be of service. Come,” And the hand 
held out clasped my own to guide me up the steep steps. 1 
caught the swift glance that Raoul gave to my host, as though 
debating as to whether the older man had offended me or 
not. But the French-bred mind was quick enough to act out 
the part required without question. I murmured my farewells 
to Mr. Williams, but he, slumped in his chair, had already 
forgotten me. Only when we stood in the sunshine did Raoul 
release my hand and turn to me with one eyebrow raised 
quizzically 


"Those eyes of yours—how they have haunted me, Judith, 
and when, for that short time, I thought you drowned, T won- 
dered how I might ever forgive myself. Now ...' and I found 
his eyes resting on me with an expression that did nothing to 
calm the still wild beating of my heart . . . ' can ask that you 
should forgive me. My crew received as severe a punishment 
as I could mete out.’ 


‘There is nothing to forgive,’ I replied in a low voice, ‘and 
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our accident was not caused by the carelessness of your crew, 
If Malachi . ..’ I stopped, for even as I spoke the name I sud- 


I stopped him with a touch on his arm, looking about me 
nervously, ‘At this moment I must ask that you do not call 
me Judith . , .' 

"Ah, a change of identity!" Raoul put his hand beneath my 
arm and led me on to the quay. “You are, I should guess, at 
present masquerading as young Matthew's sister, Am I cor- 
rect? 


Shocked at his shrewd guess, I nodded. “But how could you 
know?” 


"It seemed unlikely that you would have chosen to be any- 
one else as from what I hear some family relationship is 
more than usually desirable at Constantine Cay.' He looked 
at me closely. “You are still there, I presume?" 

"Yes. I came to do some shopping with Mrs, Lavenham 
and her daughter, Lucy. Matthew is here, too.’ 

Raoul did not query the names but merely nodded thought- 
fully. Then he adjusted the set of his gold-braided cap on his 
well-groomed dark hair, 

‘Come, I shall buy you a giass of wine and you can tell me 
how it is you are so glad to see me. If you are in any kind of 
trouble, then I am here to help you. Now, shali it be the 
Royal Victoria, or somewhere else?’ 

We had stopped at the end of the quay and I looked back 
once at the boat and then at the brilliant sparkle of the sea. 
How could it possibly be that I had seen anything evil in it? 
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Even the little doll at this moment seemed more like a 
Childish prank than the work of some dreadful cult. 

I smiled at the man waiting for my reply, hopíng.that my 
joy at our meeting was not too transparent, but there was re- 
gret in my voice as I said, *I should enjoy that, truly, but the 
others are waiting for me there for luncheon. They do not 
know that . .. that...’ 

"You visited the unfortunate Mr. Williams? Raoul 
shrugged his shoulders in the way I remembered so clearly. 
"Then there is no need for them to know. You shall tell me 
why, of course. But I have it in my mind to visit this Con- 
stantine Cay for myself. Perhaps I may be permitted to offer 
you the services of my own 

‘Oh,’ I said breathlessly, ‘but what of the Minator?’ 

“She rides at anchor off Bimini.' 

' "I would like that very much, but,” and I knew disappoint- 
ment coloured my voice, ‘we landed this morning from the 
mail schooner, and 1 believe it has been chartered for our re- 
turn.” 

Raoul was walking back towards the town. He stopped so 
suddenly that we were almost touching. There was a wicked 
glint in his eye. “The mail schooner,’ he said thoughtfully, 
‘that is Captain Last, is it not? 

'Some such name, I believe." 

“He has experienced trouble with his tiller lines, 1 believe, 
and is having to reeve new ones. Your friends will be glad 
that you met me.” 

“You know perfectly well ...’ I started to say that Captain 
Last had experienced no such thing, but then saw the chal- 
lenge as bold as the lie in his eye, and said nothing more. I 
knew then that every effort I had made to hide my pleasure 
at this meeting had failed. But I did not really mind. I found 
his audacity exciting. 

His white teeth gleamed briefly. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘to soothe 
your troubled conscience, by the time I meet you—at shall 
we say five o'clock—I have a feeling that it may well be true. 
Now, I shall escort you to the Royal Victoria." 

*Thank you,’ | hesitated. “How shall I explain our meeting? 

‘Par hazard. How else? You recognise the Captain of the 
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ship that brings you to these islands. It would be uncivil to ig- 
nore him." 


knot was constricting my breathing. And, I am ashamed to 
say, at that moment I wished Lucy a long, long way from 
Constantine Cay. 


Raoul responded to that look with his own particular smile. 

How could he not? ‘If a promise has been made, then a 
delay would be most unfortunate, I beg of you to reconsider 
my offer.’ 





ONE or THE stranger things about Raoul was that I never for 
one moment doubted that he would indeed be awaiting us at 
the time arranged. For all his charm and lightness of manner 
1 could not but remember that there was a hardness and a 
purpose underneath that came very much to the fore when he 
was about matters of business instead of charming ladies, yet 
during that crossing to Constantine Cay I saw a new side to 
his character—one that left me full of doubts about myself. 
Had he really said, only a few bours ago, that my eyes had 
haunted him? 
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I was referring to wrecking." 
"Wrecking!" I spoke before I knew I did so. All eyes turned 
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the 
could have their fill of plunder without risk to themselves. 


Like piracy, it was a vanishing industry, but of the two 
crimes I had always looked on wrecking as the worse, Now, 
hear 


'I did not mean ...' I started to stumble, but then I felt 
gentle pressure on my foot under the table and Raoul was an- 
swering, his voice smoothing away the stony path I had laid 
for myself: 

‘I believe I remember Miss Marchmont telling me that she 
used to enjoy the tales she heard from seafaring relatives, T 
found, when we travelled together, that she passed on some 


lowness, and coral reefs are everywhere, Add to that the 
ricanes which are a legend and it is easy to understand that 
this has long been a graveyard for sailors. Not of last year, or 


the year before, but from the days of Columbus himself. The 
old wrecks are under the sand now, but there are East India- 
men enough to repay anyone who takes the trouble to look 
for them. After a storm, God knows a fortunste man can 
gather enough in a week to last him and his family for the 
whole year." 

Parrel smiled wryly. ‘Anyone would vouch for that who 
has tried to keep a fleet after sponges,’ he said, ‘A bad patch 
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Charles Lavenham grunted. ‘If all the tales told of Spanish 
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treasure ships were true, Spain must have had a navy three 
times the size of anything the world has ever known.' 

‘True,’ Rather to my surprise the white face of the old man 
showed no resentment at the interruption. He went on heav- 
ily. "Nevertheless some of the wrecks must have existed at one 
time. This is the route the silver ships used when they carried 
tons of the stuff from South America back to Spain." 
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"And this fell out?" 

"| think it did. I'm not sure, But I wondered what it was 
and I picked it up.’ 

I said with a smile, "Well, in that case I think it would be 
best if you explained what happened and gave it back to 


‘Could you give it back for me, Trudy, and explain?” 

‘No,’ I said firmly, ‘I could not. It is best if you give it 
back yourself. And I'm sure Captain Fernac will understand 
if you explain how you came by it.’ 

He replaced it under his pillow unwillingly. “Very well, 
Trudy. Are... are you going anywhere tonight? 

“Going anywhere? I shook my head, thinking as I did so 
that I would be hard put to find anywhere to go. ‘No, Mat- 


to guard his own feelings jealously. 

"When shall you be coming to bed?" 

I smiled. ‘In a little while. Perhaps an hour or so. But by 
then you will be fast asleep." 

His expression changed again, and I tried in vain to discern 
what emotion had stirred him. But he said slowly, '1... I do 
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should have heard the warning then in the sound of that 
cock's crowing, that something sinister stirred out there in the 


Again the hesitation. ‘I can't remember. But I know I don't 
like them.’ 


"Good night." 

I bade him good night and turned the lamp out, and by 
moonlight that flooded across the room, found my way to 
door. It was natural enough that a ten-year-old boy 
have bad dreams after eating chicken gumbo, I told 
for in truth I could think of no other reason for his ill-case. 

By the time I had returned to the panelled drawing room it 
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end s lot of African words. In it, there are many songs, 
though I confess I myself do not understand all of them.’ 

"But it is your own tongue, is it not? 

I saw a tightening of Raoul's face, and, although the ques- 
tion was one I might well have made myself, guessed instinc- 
tively that it was one that had given offence. Unexpectedly, it 
was Farrel who saved the moment from embarrassment, 

"Captain Fernac's language is French,’ he explained, ‘as his 
forebears were natives of that country. The term "Creole" 
refers to pure blooded French families of long residence in 


Charles flushed a dull red. ‘Of course ... of 
said roughly, ‘I was perfectly aware of that. I had merely for- 
gotten.’ He did not like being put in his place by Farrel, that 
much was obvious, 


Raoul, however, bowed towards the younger man. ‘Thank 
you, sir. A very clear statement of the situation.’ He did not 
look at Charles, I felt a little chill at the hint of the savagery 
of pride that lay such a little way beneath the surface of the 
man. I had read of how the New Orleans gallant was ready 
to defend his honour at pistol point on the slightest of pre- 
texts, but I had never had it proved to me before. I had al- 
Ways suspected that Raoul was not a man to be treated lightly. 

"Lucy, why do you not play for us?’ Isobel, suddenly aware 
Of the uneasy silence, stirred herself to act the hostess, and 
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of the voice that hailed me from the shadows of the corridor 


"Why yes, Sharon, I'm here,’ I said. "What is it?’ 

The giri gulped, wringing her hands together in an agony 
of distress. 

‘It's Master Matthew, Mis’ Trudy. He ain't there!” 

Something inside me lurched with sudden fear, and 1 heard 
my voice saying harshly, ‘Have you looked for him?" 


empty, with the coverlet of the bed drawn back as though its 


occupant had pushed it aside and got up in the normal man- 
ner. But the boy's cotton night robe was still folded over the 
back of the chair, and his slippers were in their usual place 
beneath the bed. I hurried to the window, but a quick glance 
outside confirmed that below was a drop of some thirty feet. 
Wherever Matthew might be; it was clear he had left by the 
door. 

Sick with fear I ran back into the corridor and down the 
stairs, to fall almost into the arms of Farrel and Charles, who 
were standing on the small mid-landing, finishing their 
cheroots. | managed to blurt out my news thinking as 1 did so 
that in an emergency | made little better job of it than poor 
little Sharon. 

“Gone? Where the devil could the boy have gone? T sup- 
posed it was typical of Charles that he should bluster when 
there were other things to be done, and indeed it was Farrel 
who laid a hand on my arm and gave me a slight shake. 

'Keep hold of yourself, cousin, you won't help the boy by 
losing your head. You're quite sure he is not in the house? 
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There was something so unnatural about the composure of 
the small figure standing there in the rippling water without 
any knowledge of its surroundings that for a moment 1 could 
only stare with a kind of bewilderment. I think it was Farrel 
who first guessed the reason for my silence, for he put his 
hand on my arm with gentleness. 

“Have you never seen such a thing before? 

I shook my head dumbly. ‘But to walk out here, into the 
open sea. He could have...’ 

‘No,’ said Farrel firmly, ‘the shock of the deeper water 
would have woken him up before he came to real harm. Nev- 
ertheless it would not have been wise for him to wake in such 
a way," 

It did not occur to me to question him further. Instead I 
watched as he turned the boy round and led him back the 


‘It is something, he explained, ‘that happens with some 
children more than others. He has not done this before?" 

I shook my head. ‘Not to my knowledge.’ That was indeed 
the literal truth, and I wondered if in fact such nightly excur- 
sions might be expected again. Uncertainly J asked, ‘Will he 


you. By all accounts you should be able to lead him back to 
bed without further trouble.” 

I took Matthew's hand, which was as cold as ice, but he 
walked with me readily enough. By the time we reached the 
top of the beach a small crowd of servants and field hands 
had gathered, who drew back silently at our approach. Had I 
been less relieved it is possible I should have noticed then the 
lack of any kind of pleasure or satisfaction on their part. 
Rather, the expression on their dark faces was one of fear 
more than anything else, as they huddled together, their eyes 
never leaving our small party. But at that moment I was 
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young girls and had been slightly taken aback that such prim- 
itive conditions should exist within such a house. I said noth- 
ing at the time, reasoning that for better or worse the domes- 
tic arrangements were Isobel's responsibility. But after one 
particularly distasteful meal I think she sensed my thoughts, 
for when we had left the men to themselves she gave an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

'I should do something about Alice. She seems to be get- 
ting worse every day." 

I said something to the effect that it could not be easy to 
find cooks at Constantine Cay. 

‘Oh, she can cook,” Isobel confessed, ‘but all the hands are 
born lazy and I find myself at a loss whenever I have to 
speak to her. I went into the kitchens only last week and the 
heat and everything was so distressing that I had a sick 
headache for the rest of the day.’ 

‘If you would like me to look at things for you, I should be 
most happy,’ I told her. 

"You truly would not mind? I could not help being amused 
at the feigned surprise and pleasure on Isobel's heavy face. 
For the first time she regarded me with something ap- 
proaching approval, and indeed went so far as to lay an ugly, 
over-ringed hand upon my arm. 'My dear, I just know it's not 
your concern, but I suffer so abominably . . .’ 

‘Of course I should not mind,’ I told her, ‘if the woman 
can cook, it can surely need only a little encouragement to 
make her watch her work a little more closely." 

It had been an easy enough thing to say at the time, but 
when I made my way into Alice's domain I was conscious of 
a feeling of despair. 

It was typical of the Constantines that they had transported 
from one land to another and reconstructed the huge range 
fhat must at one time have had little difficulty in accommo- 
dating six feet long logs regardless of the fact that, apart 
from the precious palms, there were few enough trees of any 
kind on Constantine Cay. 

From Alice I learned that the row of books beneath the 
mantelpiece were for suspending wild turkey as they were 
basted before the flames, and the four feet high section of a 
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massive tree let into the kitchen floor turned out to be the 
place sacred to the making of Southern beaten biscuit. 

Bullied a little, encouraged much, Alice blossomed, and I 
in turn gathered much from her. 

Within a few days I had explored the hollow square of out- 
buildings beyond the kitchen door, finding a childish delight 
in the discovery that there was a flour house and a coffee 
house, quite apart from a much larger store for provisions of a 
general nature. 

“Time was when we all had the hams of five hundred hogs 
a-smoking here, Alice told me a trifle sourly as she opened 
the door of the smoke house to reveal a poor dozen, lost in 
one corner of the smoke-darkened ceiling. ‘Ain't got no hogs 
to speak of now. Come to that, we ain't got too much of any- 
thing." 


As the improvement began to show I wondered how Isobel 
would react, for I had taken away her job and made it my 
own, But I had no cause for alarm. Lucy's mother was more 
than ready to forgo the appreciation of her family so long as 
it ensured that she would have more time to spend reading 
novels in the big rocking chair on the verandah, or spending 
increasingly long hours in bed. 

"You ere an accomplished housekeeper, child," old Reddish 
observed after one particularly successful meal. ‘Look to the 
accounts when you have time, And let me know should there 
be anything you require when next we send the sloop to Nas- 
sau.” 


I thanked him a little clumsily and for some reason looked 
towards Farrel, perhaps half-expecting him to add his own 
praise, but I caught instead in his grey eyes an expression of 
sardonic amusement as if he suspected there might be a mo- 
tive for my domestic involvement. I looked away quickly, lest 
he should misconstrue my flash of anger as disappointment 
that he had not joined in with the others, and been impressed 
by my success. 

It may well have been because of my extra duties on top of 
my studies with Matthew that I saw less of the Constantines 
than before. Farrel and Charles were away at their business 
and Isobel kept well out of my way. 
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tomary white silk shirt, but matched on this occasion with 
pale, doeskin breeches and black riding boots of a quality 
which I hazarded a guess were not obtainable anywhere 
within a thousand miles of where we stood. There was a 
coating of fine sand on his face and his hair, and he shook 
his head from time to time in order to rid himself of it with a 
gesture that was not unlike that of a spirited horse. 

He leaned against the wall of the smoke house and smiled 


at me with unconcealed amusement as he took the basket I 
was carrying. Although I had been wanting so much to see 
him, I regretted this particular moment, conscious of the soil 


‘Someone has to look after the ordering of this house." 
"You could have left it to Ja belle Isobel. She it was who 


‘Nof 1 did not mean to sound so vehement, so in a calmer 
voice I went on, ‘Of course I do not want you to go. You are 
the only person here I can really talk to. But you must admit 
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I seldom have the opportunity. You ... you are so often oth- 
erwise occupied." 

"Had I not made myself agreeable to Madamoiselle Lucy, 
it is most doubtful that she would have pressed me to stay. It | 


I stared at him, trying to readjust to this change of mood. 
"You and the Colonel? 

"But yes.” He hesitated a moment, as if making up his mind 
Whether to take me into his confidence. Then he said slowly, 
"You remember when we were speaking of wrecks the other 
evening and Colonel Constantine told us of the Santa Anna?" 

"Yes." 

"It seems that he knows where she lies. Only a little way off 
this island.' He turned and pointed to the south. "There is a 
point called The Neck, is there not?" 
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that when the currents are right he says, the sand is washed 
aside and the timbers can be seen." 


"Then why 

"Because, my Trudy,' Raoul said quietly, “the Colonel can- 
not move from his room unless hís men carry him. He has 
neither the strength nor the knowledge of how to find if the 
Santa Annd's gold is there or not. But me—I have the 
strength, also 1 have a ship and know well enough how to go 
about these matters, I know equally well how to keep my 
mouth shut.’ He smiled briefly. ‘It is my business, is it not? 
Perhaps not a gentleman's business, but trade just the 


my 
game. 
I saw quite suddenly that indeed Raoul and Reddish 


j 


stantine had something in common. I wondered how the old 
man had come by this piece of knowledge, and having got it, 
how long he had waited for just such a person as Raoul 
Fernac to come along. And yet... 


‘I don't understand why he bad to wait for you,’ I said in 
my blunt way. "There are other wreckers he could have sent 
for. And then there is always, Farrel, his son.' 

“The son who, for some reason of his own, he has disinher- 
to me that he must have some grounds for such 
in his family. And then, you will remember, 
employs most of the experienced 
be difficult to 
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this 
should be, and why has the 
water is deeper than usual where she lies, and away the 
sponge beds, It would be strange if one should find her by 
chance.’ 


‘Raoul,’ I said suddenly, ‘who else knows about this?’ 
"No one. He trusts few, that old one. Least of all his family." 
I studied the careless dark eyes that looked down at me and 


business deal. But once again I could not hold back my ques- 
tions. 

"I still do not understand,’ I said, ‘why he should trust you,” 

"Because I am not family. And though I do this thing for 
money, not all the money.’ 

"But he's helpless, a cripple. What could he do if you did 
take everything and just sail away?’ 

Raoul laughed again, but so softly that he made no sound. 
‘He could do nothing, of course. But the reason he is not 
worried by that eventuality is one that you will, I think, find 
hard to understand, It is something of the South that will soon 
die now. But while it lasts it is something not without merit. 
That old man has lost money, land, slaves—everything. He 
lives in a world of fantasy, dreaming of times that will never 
come again. Me, I'm a wrecker, When not that, the master of 
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lacking in distinction! But we may speak of this at another 
time." 


Still breathless, | said, "Very well, Raoul.’ 

To my surprise he did not move away, but stayed close to 
me, very still, his dark eyes seeming to caress me. Then he 
said: 


"There is, of course, a more practical reason for my confid- 
ing in you over the other matter." 

"There is?” It was so hard to tell when this man was jesting 
or not. 

"It is possible that from time to time I shall have certain 
communications with a friend in Nassau. I believe you will 
be travelling there more frequently with your new duties, I 
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attracted to the strange delicacy and had gone so far as to 
promise that he should have it today. My pride would not let 
me confess failure to obtain the creatures. 


I asked her instead where the crabs could be found, 

"They comes from Solomon, ma'am.’ I think Alice herself 
was surprised that I had taken the matter so lightly, for her 
eyes were wary as she answered me, “He's the ol’ man what 
lives by himself way 'cross the other side of the Torrent. You 
want I send someone there right 'way? There's a fair wind, 
an' it won't take more than an hour, there an' back." 
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basket it was to find that but little progress had been made. 
‘Do you think we should find another boat? I asked good- 
bhumouredly enough. 
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and came nosing in towards me. But my light-hearted 
pleasure vanished when I recognised the tall figure at the 
helm as Farrel. 

"You're a long way from home, cousin,” he remarked with 


‘He'll learn the hard way,’ Farrel agreed. ‘Although not, I 
trust, when he has anyone aboard. It was also fortunate that I 


A flying fish leaped from the water and hurled itself a full 
six feet through the air before vanishing again in a wisp of 
silver spray I caught my breath with pleasure at the sight, 
glancing towards my companion to see if he had noticed it 
too. But Farrel was staring at the coast with narrowed eyes. I 
turned and stared with him seeing for the first time we were 
beading for Gaytons by a different route from that by which 
I had crossed the Torrent There was a huddle of small 
shacks in the centre of a clump of palms, and although there 
was something vaguely familiar in the sight, it was sometime 
before I realised that I was staring at the same shanty town 
at which I had been washed up, coral-torn and half-drowned, 
on the day I had come to Constantine Cay. I was once more 
at the place Farrel had called Smithstown. Almost instinc- 
tively I gripped the rail. 

"What the devil's that sloop doing there?’ Farrel leaned for- 
ward suddenly, and it was not until then that I too saw the 
dirty-white painted craft pulled in against the rickety wooden 
landing 


before me. I could almost feel their hands reaching out to 
touch me, and though I should have felt pity for their condi- 
tion I was conscious only of revulsion and horror that anyone 
should find themselves at their mercy, as I had been. 

Straining my eyes towards the confused throng on the 
beach, I said huskily, "We must help him.’ 
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Farrel's eyes, 2 moment ago full of scornful humour, were 
now regarding me with cold appraisal. 

“| see no reason to interfere. The fool knows well enough 
that he has no right to sail in these waters, let alone land. But 
if he has a mind to convert the ungodly, who am 1 to inter- 


stop myself. 
“That was my privilege.’ He bowed in mockery of my em- 
barrassment. 


But even that action could not stifle my protest at his atti- 
tude. "Whatever you say, I do not believe they are harmless. 
You have no idea what they could do to that poor man." 

Farrel shrugged his shoulders. ‘Our drunken friend may 
have a taste for martyrdom.’ 

Much against my will, my eyes were filling with tears. 
"You're so cynical,’ I cried. "Do you not care about anybody?” 

We were standing facing each other in the little boat, like 
two soldiers lined up in battle. He shook his bead as though 
he did not understand what I was saying. 

"Is that what you really think?" he said at last, 

In some strange way I felt that he had put me in the 
wrong. I found I wanted to turn away from this man who 
bad the power to move me to such anger, to disturb me so 


‘Very well,' I said stiffly, ‘I am aware I cannot force you to 
do anything against your will. You had best let me ashore to 
do what little I can. So far as you are concerned, you may 
stay or go, as you please." 

I know I was trembling as I moved towards the rail, and 
started to climb into the water, but then his hand was on my 
bare arm, holding me as if in a vice. 'Have you no idea what 
you are dealing with, you silly child?" 

‘You can't stop me,’ I almost sobbed. “You can't. You're 
condemning that old man because he's trying to do what he 
thinks is right. Someone has to help him.’ 

Although he still held me, his grip loosened slightly, and he 
turned me round to face him. I could see he was not scornful 
any more—there was only bewilderment on his face. 
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‘Truly,’ he said, ‘I do not know whether to think you are & 


fhink resentment at our presence, crossed his face, but he 
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There was something in his manner that discouraged fur- 


ther questioning, and I ran to the pony, leading him on to the 
sand. Mr. Williams seemed scarcely conscious, but between 


us we half dragged, half lifted him into the seat. I looked at 


Farrel. 'And you? 
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ply, and after a moment's hesitation I ran up the wooden 
sept and pushed open the door of the woven palm fronds. 
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There was still this oppressive silence, so without formality I 
pushed open a second door, to find myself in a smaller but 
more ordinary room, furnished with two or three locally made 
low table and severa! gaudily coloured rugs tossed 
the rough-hewn plank floor. I was beginning to 
breathe more freely again when I saw that in one corner that 
was in shadow, was a strangely incongruous brass bedstead, 


For a moment I thought she was asleep, for the lines of 
her body were graceful and relaxed with an almost sensuous 
ease. Then my eyes took in the fact that her eyes were open 
sightlessly, and her neck twisted at a strange angle. 1 had not 
seen death before, but I discovered in that long moment that 
it was easy enough to recognise. 


strength to move, so that even when I heard the sound of a 
horse galloping along the way I had come I did not raise my 
bead. Only when Farrel's hand fell on my shoulder did I look 
up and point wordlessly at the house. 

He left me swiftly and went towards the bungalow, and, 
driven perhaps by some fear of being left alone, I followed 
him to the edge of the outer room. When he came back to 
me he nodded, but his eyes were closed for a moment before 
he said in a low, bitter voice, "Yes, she is dead. Her neck is 
broken.’ 

He stood silently for a moment, watching me, so that I 
could not control the trembling of my body. 

"There is a lot here you do not understand,’ he said. 

I nodded, my voice choking a little, ‘I'm beginning to real- 
ise that." 
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"Poor little little cousin, there has been much to upset you this 
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T asked huskily, "What do they sacrifice?" 

Farrel grimaced. ‘Cocks, pigeons. Not humans, so far as T 
know. At least, not in this century.' He touched an iron cross, 
surmounted by a crude B. and S. "The sign of Baron Samedi. 
He is the master of ceremonies—the lord of the zombies, the 
living dead.' 

“And the boat?” 

‘So far as I remember it is called Erzulie's Boat. I think the 
initiate's soul is carried on it to a place called "The City of 
the Camps", but. I'm not sure,” He paused for a moment. 
“One finds out very little, unless one is black.’ 

But suddenly I was no longer listening to his words. The 
whole impact of what had happened in this dreadful place 
struck me with almost physical force. In spite of myself I 
turned and stumbled out and down from the verandah, 
deathly sick. Farrel came up behind me and 1 felt his arms 
round my shoulders, holding me tight. 

‘I had thought to help, but in my clumsy way I have not. 
I'm sorry. It was not a pleasant sight. Forget it if you can." 

Forget it I could not, but I know that I was glad of the 
comfort of his arm about my shoulders, and after a little 


while I started to cry... 5 
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again towards the bungalow 
but before we reached it he put me on the 
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far 

wretched creatures at Smithstown. But you have brought a 
little sense into our lives, a little compassion. For myself .  .' 
But then his voice roughened. ‘Go now, for I have work to 
do.” 


His good-humoured black face split into a grin. "That's all 
right, Mis’ Trudy. You an’ me just goin’ off somewhere on 
our own. Ain't no reason why other folks should hear about 
it.’ 

I felt a sudden surge of gratitude towards him. Ham was, I 
thought, the only person at Gaytons who seemed to be 
Prepared to give me unquestioning support, something I 
needed more, I think, than I cared to admit. 

"Is there a dog cart we could take? 

"There sure is. An’ don't worry "bout anyone seeing. If you 


stuffy, confining little cabin, and, to my relief his disreputable 


‘I... I came to see if you had recovered,’ I answered him, 

A flicker of amusement touched his cut lips. ‘And to en- 
sure that there is nothing to stop me returning from whence I 
came I presume." 


haltingly, ‘I suggested . . .' 
Mr. Williams's features moved painfully with the hint of a 
smile, ‘I should imagine “told” is accurate enough. It would 
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fear I lack the necessary courage for martyrdom, but a few 
blows taken for the faith are neither here nor there.’ 

Almost unconsciously, I reached out and touched his arm. 
‘And, truly, you are strong enough to make your way back to 


‘Oh yes. My two boys are ashore somewhere getting them- 
selves some food. We can set sail as soon as they return.’ He 
turned back from his contemplation of the sea, his eyes meet- 
ing minc. "You are a strange young woman, if I may say so. 
What are you doing in this unhappy place? 

I did my best to dismiss the question with a laugh. ‘Making 
myself useful, I hope." 

‘And that is all? This time his eyes did not leave mine. 
"You have the air of a woman with questions to ask. What is 
it you wish to know?’ 

I stood beside him, silent. It was true that there were many 
things about Constantine Cay that 1 needed answering, but 
the question that came to my lips was one that had been with 
me for sometime now. 

"People tell me that you have made a study of these islands 
and the ships that have foundered here.’ 

He raised his head a little, as though in spite of himself his 

stirred. 
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‘And did she,’ I leaned forward, waiting for his answer. 
He shrugged his shoulders, ‘Apparently there is no record 
of that. But probably not, as it may well have been why she 
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gave me a sense of wariness even before he opened his 
mouth. 

"Why the breeches, Matthew? I tried to sound casual, but 
guessed he would see my play-acting. "Was it not ar- 
ranged that we should do our lessons in the morning? 

"It was arranged but I ask you to excuse me, I have some- 
thing else to attend to.' And then, as though his carefully re- 
hearsed composure had been able to last only so long, he 


“And who did do it? I know I sounded sharp, 
memory of yesterday returned with full force, and I could 
not bear the boy to sound so ghoulish. 


thew. 
"You're speaking wicked nonsense,’ I snapped at him. ‘How 
does anyone know that Malachi did it?’ 

"Because he's run away,’ he returned sulkily. "Why should 
he do that otherwise?’ 

-I remember that I had asked Mother Moti to call Malachi 
the morning after Matthew's sleepwalking episode, for I had 
wanted to thank him for his help. And although I had 
thought nothing more about it at the time, it was true that he 
had not come. I thought of the huge unexpectedly gentle fig- 
ure, with the voice that rang deep as a great bell. I knew noth- 
ing of murderers, but it seemed inconceivable to me that 
Malachi might be one. 
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164 
“And what is it you plan to do this morning,’ I heard my- 
self demanding harshly. "You and "the others"? 

There was defiance in the way he lifted his chin as he 


He's murdered before, you know.’ 
I should not have struck him, but it was done before I real- 


that the temper my father said had been inherited from him, 


It was Parrel who was nearest, and he must have read my 
feelings readily enough, for his own face was like stone as he 
said curtly, "Well, cousin, where is the boy? 

*He is not coming." 

“And why may I ask, since I ordered him to be here? 

"He is oa his way to the schoolroom,' I retorted, ‘which is 
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for a child to be” I 


“| am not concerned with your conscience,' I said savagely. 
*You can turn back the clock to the Dark Ages for all 1 care, 
but I cannot have you dragging Matthew into this filthy 
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It took me some time to find Mother Moti, but I discov- 
ered her at last in the great linen closet at the head of the 
back stairs. 

Without preamble, I asked her: "Where is Malachi 

There 
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in his room at that hour of the morning was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

‘Good morning.” And then as he had noted my ex- 
pression: "There is something the matter? 

I blurted out the situation to him clumsily enough and an 
expression of cold anger crossed his face. 

"You were right to come to me. I have a distaste for the 
Constantine family putting up one of my men as if he were a 
fox.’ He had thrown aside the robe and snatched up a shirt. 
"Tell me quickly now—where is this place the old woman 


With my mind fully occupied with what was on hand I had 
simply left his room, and it had not been until I turned from 
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urging his mount away from the stables and out onto the 
white, sandy track that led to the quay I was conscious only 
of a sense of relief that had been intense enough to drive all 
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‘I should not be in the least surprised,’ I told him. Then I 
saw there was a strange sort of humour in his regard, as if he 
were actually laughing at me. I did not know what to make 
of this at all, and rushed beadlong into speaking my impul- 
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coming very fast, but this man seemed to force the truth out 
of me, bowever unpleasant it was. 

“For God's sake, Trudy, Farrel was snarling at me, yet I 
still noted that he made a rare use of my name, ‘stop talking 


| 
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falling with the depth of my emotion, yet I 
to control the tremor in my voice as I said in apology, ‘If I 
spoke in error, I shall be happy to withdraw my words, but 
s., but you can scarcely blame me for drawing a conclusion 
that seemed clear for all to see. As you told me, there is s0 
much on Constantine Cay 1 do not understand, but I 


have concocted.” 


‘You mean,’ I said, ‘that she told them to work for you?" 
"You can hardly imagine, he said curtly, ‘that 1 should 
have got the work out of them that I did without someone's 
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With raised eyebrows, but in a wild voice he replied, 'I did 


not become her lover, as you still most clearly 
My cheeks were now scarlet, but it was too 
back. 
"Then what did you do? 
‘I offered her security." 
It was not the answer I had anti 
him in bewilderment. "What kind of 
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miration. If you must know 
for her religion—her stock 
Your hell fire friend, the Reverend 


one might say. No wonder 
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. this arrangement?" 

‘I very much doubt it,” he said carelessly. 

I sought words to express my feelings, but they proved 
and I said weakly, "It seems a terrible thing to do. 

You have told me yourself that obeah is an evil thing. How 

can you find it in yourself to encourage it? 

“My business, he said evenly, ‘is to make money. A pur- 
suit, I may say, that everyone finds mightily convenient. For 
a moment I thougbt he was about to berate me with my de- 

to me, 
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In that moment I knew he 
to show him the same kind of honesty. 
I said bluntly: ‘I told Raoul where he was. He has gone to 
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stare out over the trees, sharply etched against the late after- 
noon sky. "You do not fear for yourself, then 

He had turned back to me and had it been anyone else but 
Farrel I would have imagined a softening in his expression, 


‘Some would say it was not wise to dabble in the ways of 
these people. I sometimes think that if they wish to butcher 
each other it is best not to become involved.’ 
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“But you yourself have made use of their superstitions.” 

"True. But then I have a massive indifference as to what 
fate may have in store for me. And I would doubt if your life 
has yet schooled you to such an admirable philosophy.’ The 
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the stairs before dinner that night. 

"You have no need to worry, he said, leading me aside, 
*our friend is out of barm's way." 

I felt a surge of relief. "Thank you, Raoul. Where is be? 

‘On the Minator by now. Where else?" 

Again I offered my thanks for his speedy action and then 
he barred my way to the stairs. ‘Someone said that you were 
going to Nassau tomorrow. Is that true? 

I nodded. “Yes, that is so. There are many things we need 
for the kitchen.’ And then, because I imagined that it was the 
reason for his asking, ‘Is there any purchase I may make for 
you?’ 

"There is nothing I wish you to bring, but there is a small 
thing I would ask you to take for me. And deliver, also, if 
you will." 

‘I should be happy to." 
ees oy ———— 
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I nodded, but I wondered what it was I would be carrying, 
‘And where am I to deliver it?’ I asked. 


Bay Street.’ 

*Of course I will take it for you.’ At that moment it did not 
occur to me to refuse, and yet even as I spoke I was con- 
scious of the fact that I was being used as a tool in something 
to which I was no party. I think something of my doubt 
showed in my eyes, for Raoul's attitude stiffened a little, and 
he said quietly, "You will take this, since I have asked it of 
you, but I think you would rather not." 

I hesitated for a moment, while I tried to get my thoughts 
in order. Then I said simply, ‘It is not that I mind acting as 
your messenger; it is just that I wish you felt as ready to trust 


know what it is I send by your hand?’ 

I tried to laugh, but made a poor show of it. ‘No,’ I 
confessed, ‘I don't very much care what it is you are sending 
to Nassau. But my woman's curiosity, as you call it, makes 


working on the wreck of the Santa Anna?” 

I nodded without speaking. 

For a moment he stared at me, puzzled, I think, "But, my 
Trudy, why? Do you wish to dive down and see for yourself 
that she is where I say she is? 

I drew a deep breath and said steadily. "Raoul, I know you 
are not diving on the Santa Anna. Because she never sank off 
Constantine Cay. If there is anything left of her at all, it lies 
a good thirty miles away from here.’ 

In a strange voice Raoul asked softly, ‘And how can you 
be so sure of that?" 
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For a moment I thought I saw anger flash across his eyes, 


ence. 

"If you are sure, then it does not matter. I admit, I thought 
it was the Santa Anna down there. The old man was very 
convincing. But God knows it is easy enough to make 
takes after three hundred years.’ His voice hardened. “But 
I teil you, Trudy. There is a ship down there, and a 
while one at that. And if I can bring up her cargo she can 
named after the devil himself for all I care.’ 

His very readiness to accept my doubts threw me into 
mentary confusion. I had, I supposed, attached too much 
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now. I trembled a 

i under his touch, thinking he going to draw me 
towards him. 

“My Trudy,” he said, in that same, strange soft voice, ‘you 

would do well to remember that all men are not such as I, 

that nature is better left back in the school- 
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denly. ‘You are, after all, wondering what it is I send to this - 


mysterious Master 

‘No,’ I protested, ‘please, it does not matter that I know.’ It — 
was not what I wanted, to be treated as the inquisitive gov- 
emess. I wished I had kept all my doubts to myself, but it 


What dii it mean, I asked myself. Why did he lie? Oh, 
how desperately I wished I could refuse this commission. But 


For some reason—I know not what—1 did not reassure 
him immediately, so he took my hesitation for unwillingness. 
His eyes flashed fire as he said, ‘So delicate all of a sudden. 


father. He was against all kinds of cruelty and injustice.’ 
“Believe ít you must, for it is the truth. We served once 

together in the blockade running days. When your father 

drank, he liked to talk. Now, my Trudy, you will see 


Yet, as at that moment Raoul pulled me into his arms and 
held me close to him, there was nothing more I could say ex- 
cept that I would do his bidding and not fail him. 

It was over breakfast the following morning that Charles 
Lavenham announced that he too was bound for Nassau, and 
I was glad enough at the news, for although his company was 
dull enough, it did mean that I should make the passage aboard 


crewed craft. : 

Yet, when I arrived at the little wooden landing stage with 
Charles at my side it was with a sinking heart that I saw that 
it already contained Mr. Williams. The preacher was seated 
inside the cabin attended by one of his crew, and I was 
shocked by the deathly pallor of his face. When I had left 
him only the previous day I had assumed that a night's rest 
would do much to restore his strength. But now, as I noted 
the livid bruise above his right eye, it seemed to me that his 
condition had changed for the worse. 
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Isobel's husband regarded the sagging figure with surprised 
distaste, and his florid face grew a shade darker. 

“Williams! How the devil did he come to be here? 

"You can blame me, if you wish, Charles.’ We both turned 
to find Farrel had stepped aboard. 

"He was doing his best to convert the riff-raff of Smiths- 
town and got a warmer reception than he bargained for.’ 


his own. I thought if he and one of his crew travelled with 
us, we might be sufficiently charitable to see him in the hands 
of the surgeon.’ 

Charles gave a grunt. ‘Since you felt yourself compelled to 
bring him in the first place,’ he observed, ‘I trust you will at 
least have the grace to complete your work. For myself I 
want no part of it.’ 

Farrel laughed. ‘No urge to befriend a man of God? 
Come, Charies, I'd have thought better of you.’ 

*You can throw him overboard for all I care,’ his brother- 
in-law informed him frankly, ‘but if come be must, I trust for 


reconciled myself to the fact that I was most 
likely the one who would have to do what was possible for 
the unhappy man. The rough-looking crew member paid his 
master little attention. But to my surprise, we had no sooner 
arrived at Nassau than Farrel summoned a carriage and saw 
the sick man and his companion settled in it with some sem- 
blance of comfort. ] 

Nevertheless 1 watched the vehicle roll away with still 
some doubts remaining. "You said he should have a surgeon,’ 
I reminded Farrel, ‘will...’ 

"The driver has instructions, he interrupted me. 'I may 
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even check to see he has followed them, Now, is there any- 
thing else you would have me do? 

I shook my head, feeling suddenly guilty that I had 
doubted his good intentions. ‘No’, I told him, ‘nothing more. 
And thank you." 

‘It were best if the thanks were from Williams. Had it not 
been for your disapproving presence Charles and I would 


“Now, will you or Charles escort me so far as Bay Street, for 


for my orders to be delivered to the boat. I was now free to 
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‘God damn and blast your reticule.’ Farrel hauled me up- 
right. "How badly are you hurt? 

I made an effort of which a few moments before I would 
not have believed myself capable. ‘I’m all right,” I said. "They 
hit me in my side, but I shall be all right." 

I heard Farrel swear in a soft and rather frightening voice. 


"Please take me home. I know I'm not badly hurt, only 
bruised, I think. I don't wish to stay here. Get me back to 
Constantine Cay. Mother Moti will take care 
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'As you wish." 

I suppose I did faint then. I know he lifted me, for T 
remembered how he carried me that first time, with his hand 
bolding me steady from the jogging of the horse, a hand sur- 
prisingly gentle for so violent a man. 

I think I slept most of the way back to the island, for af- 
terwards I could remember only an occasional moment when 
it seemed that I was resting against a man's shoulder and that 
his arm was about me, and it was not until the time came for 
me to walk up the sand to Gaytons that I discovered to my 
cost how my bruised body had stiffened so much that I cried 
out in pain. Once again Farrel carried me, as if I had no 
more weight than a child, and at last there was the blessed re- 
lief of a bed and Mother Moti's face looking down at me. 
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There was a brisk formality about the words that made me 
doubt their sincerity, but there was little to do except answer 
her amiably enough. 

“I think ít looks worse than it is.’ 

At that moment Mother Moti left the room to bring fresh 
water and Lucy said carelessly, "Well, you must be very 
brave. J would not like my looks spoiled like yours.’ And she 
brought the mirror right up to my face. 

It was a cruel gesture and afterwards I wished I had closed 
my eyes. As it was I had to bite my lip to stop myself crying 
out at the swollen disfigured creature who stared back at me. 
All I could be thankful for was that Raoul had not seen me 
like this. 

I turned away from the sight, but Lucy's eyes continued to 
dwell on me—with something like pleasure, I thought. Then, 
25 though in some way she had read my thoughts, she said, 
‘Raoul wants to know if you delivered his message." 

It was strange, I thought, but for the past hour I had some- 
how managed to put my loss from my mind. But now, like it 
er not, it was something that had to be faced. I would have 
given anything to avoid breaking the news to Raoul that the 
valuables with which he had entrusted me had been stolen 
along with my reticule, but there was no point. He would 
have to know sooner or later. 

"Please tell him,’ I said quietly, ‘that I... I had some difi- 
culty. I will write him a note as soon as my head has cleared 
a little." 

"There is no need for that, Lucy said with relish, ‘I am 
sure he would like to come and you can speak to him your- 
self.’ 

‘No, 

I did not mean to speak with such violence, for I knew just 
what effect it would have on Lucy. But the word was torn 
from me. 

I was quite right. Lucy stood up and I opened my eyes to 
catch the gleam of triumph in her green cat's eyes. I really 
and truly believe at that moment she was gloating over my 
discomfort. 

‘He will not mind,” she said softly. "He will surely want to 
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Offer his sympathy.' Then in a whirl of skirts she was gone 
from the room. 
I told Mother Moti that I wanted to see no one, even while 


I knew I had to face him sooner or later. Better to know 
the truth now than to hide from it. 
Very slowly I moved my head and so met his gaze. Then I 


your package, Raoul, I'm sorry.' And I told him what had hap- 
important to someone as inexperienced as yourself. You did 


so plain at my appearance, but God knows it must have been 
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LOOKING BACK, I can see now that the moment when I knew 
Raoul was lost to me was also tbe turning point in my rela- 


all of my strength if I were not to be crushed by them. 
It was only two days after my visit to Nassau that I found 


be part of the household. Someone, but who? 
I felt, rather than heard, the slight movement behind me 
187 


Melindo's position in the cult for his own ends, Wasn't it pos- 
sible that his knowledge went even further? That he did not 
just know about obeah as an outsider, but that he knew it 
from the inside as well? 

Tt seemed to me as my doubts increased and my imagina- 
tion roamed that Farrel Constantine had always been stand- 
ing by. Never had he been far from the ugly little incidents 
that had almost become a part of mine and Matthew's life 
here at Gaytons. Farrel, the disinherited son, who must watch 
while his nephew took the reins that should have been his. 

And yet, I had so wanted to believe that there was another 
Farrel. The kindly Farrel, who had also been there to comfort 
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me—even to hold me. The lonely, bitter Farrel, whose pride 

stopped him crying silently out for help and friendship. 
"What's the matter? I heard his voice coming to me as 

though from a long way away, and I pulled myself back to 


"These things,” I said. ‘These filthy things." 

He shrugged his shoulder, although his thin fece was set in 
even harder lines than usual. ‘It is best to pay no attention to 
them, he told me. ‘Obeah is like all witchcraft—it depends 
on the fears of ignorant people to do its work. If it were oth- 
erwise, such religions would find more following in civilised 
societies. And yet, he added, and his voice was hardly au- 
dible even in the still passage, ‘such can be its strength that it 
can turn brother against brother, friend against friend until it 
scems that every man must stand alone." 

I could not look at him, for it was as though he had seen 
deep into my thoughts. Instead I kept my eyes on the objects 
he held in his hand. 


one you found, Trudy?’ 

How did he know that I had found one? Was there nothing 
secret from bim? I wanted to go further into the matter, but I 
could not, so instead said simply, ‘I threw it away.’ 

‘Good. It is the only way.’ He stuffed the two joujous in his 
pocket and went down the stairs. For a while I stood staring 


voice bade me enter. 

During the time I had spent at Gaytons I had grown stead- 
ily less in awe of its master, for it seemed to me there 
was less to fear in his blunt manner than in the apparently 
more friendly approaches of some of the rest of his amily. I 
had also learned that he did not suffer fools gladly, that 





traditional position in a family from the confines of a wheel- 
chair, and all at once I found that it was easier for me to 
speak to him ín a straightforward manner of the fears that 
haunted me. After all, if anyone wished me—or Matthew— 
harm it was certanly not he. 

I told him of the joujou I had found by Matthew, and of 
the one fastened minutes earlier to his own door, as well as 
that held, for whatever reason, by Farrel. I even started to 
describe something of obeah, but he cut me short at this. 

‘I am aware of the pagan superstitions of these islands.’ He 
folded his narrow, blue-veined hands together in 
"What I wish you to tell me is what part you think 
has played in this.’ He paused, watching me sharply 
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beneath his bushy white brows. ‘It appears to be he who 
causes you some disquiet.” 

1 had mentioned nothing about my half-formed thoughts, 
nor had I wished to, but in some way the old man in the 


chair before me had discerned without difficulty what 
were. His voice expressed neither dismay nor emotion of 
kind. He was no more than a man seeking a fact, be it wel- 
come or otherwise. 

"You are troubled, are you not, by a suspicion that be may 
himself be involved in this island's witchcraft.’ 

‘I do not know,’ I said weakly. ‘Such a thing would seem 
impossible, but something has made me uncasy. Oh, I know 
it is foolish to believe such superstition, but ... there was that 
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the sea and drowned. And now this thing on your door ... 
Oh, I know this had little to do with Farrel, but...” 

‘But you cannot shut your thoughts out. I may say, young 
woman,' he added dryly, *you would make an excellent target 


8 day's work." 
'Obeah surely only works for those who believe in it,” I 


doubtless has for me." 
*Yes,' I confessed, ‘I have wondered." 
“He was captured at Shiloh.’ A faint gesture of the joined 
hands. "There was nothing dishonourable in that. Like many 
and made 


prisoner at a time when be was unable to defend himself, He 
spent two years in the North before being exchanged and sent 
home." 
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Keep to a point where he was a traitor to his heritage both in 
word and deed." 
It was easy enough for me to see the situation objectively 





seem difficult to believe that even the traumatic experience of 
being a prisoner of war could be sufficient to turn the son of 
8 Southern plantation owner into a liberal Yankee. And cer- 
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he was changed. For a long time I put it 
but even when he was fully recovered it 
to me that he was not the same man who 
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lips. 'Child—my son has lived the life almost of a recluse 
since he came back from the war. He has cast off his old 
friends, refused invitations to every form of social gathering. 


Of course he was right. I was silent for a moment before I 
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reminded him: “But whether be marries or not, you have 
Matthew." 


“Yes. He appears a good enough lad, and he is a comfort 


‘It is so surprising? The man is a gentleman, for all his de- 
batable way of earning a living. And I must confess I enjoy 
his company.’ 

*And the business arrangement? 

I thought the pale blue eyes narrowed slightly, as if in con- 
sideration. Then: ‘Since you are Matthew's sister, and in 
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formation to the effect that there is a valuable cargo 


I waited for him to tell me the second reason. 
‘I have explained my relations with my son. Until Matthew 
grows of an age, it is clear that someone must act as his ad- 


viser?’ Old Reddish paused, as though for breath. His voice 
was noticeably weaker as he continued. "Even kings must 
have regents when they are young. And I must acknowledge 
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Yes, I thought, Raoul would learn. If there was money at 
fairly 


stake I feit sure that he would learn very quickly. And 
yet... 
“You have reservations?’ 


— gine pl ndi ig ga ene 
words. I had recently come to see the darker side of Raoul's 
nature, and I liked not what I saw. 


Yes, I thought, and some monarchs had been ill served by 
them. 
, Oe 


But he seemed not to want an answer to his question, but 


least decorative.” 

He must have heard the sharp intake of my breath, for he 
looked sharply at me, I liked his ‘business arrangement’ less 
and less; not only for the discomfort it could cause me, but | 
because of Matthew. 

"Well, miss, you have said nothing, but my mind is made — 
up. It will be up to you to make the matter clear to the boy? — 
His eyes closed and he sank even lower into his chair. I knew — 
I was dismissed. | 

It was a subject I could well bave broached during his 
lessons that morning, but through indecision on my part I put 
the matter aside. Something was wrong, but I could not put 
my finger to it. 

A few days ago there might have been some pleasure in 
the thought of Raoul making his permanent home here, but 
now ... now I was not so sure. And with Lucy as his wife 
would they really put Matthew's interests first, particularly 
when they had children of their own. Up till now neither had 
shown any deep interest in Matthew, whereas Farrel ... Now 
my thoughts were in utter confusion. Only a little while ago I 
suspected Farrel of God knows what evil, yet he and the 
boy had become such splendid companions. He was a patient 
and careful teacher and Matthew an eager and admiring lis- 
tener. Surely that could not all be a façade? Yet of one thing 
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Matthew looked at me in surprise, as well he might. 
‘Home?’ 

"Yes," I replied, “would you like to see England again? 

He was silent for a moment, summing up the situation in 
that strangely adult manner he sometimes adopted. ‘Yes,’ he 
said slowly. ‘But not yet. I'm not afraid of Grandfather any 


to own Gaytons, and Constantine Cay, aren't I? Grandfather 


the 

I forced myself to smile brightly. “Of course you want 

stay here. I was just being homesick and silly. I think it must 
be the heat today,’ 

*Yes,' he answered, as if comfortitng me, ‘it is very hot to- 

day.’ Then he went on, his eyes full of suppressed excitement, 

‘But there are the drums ... Listen to them, Trudy. Oh, I like 
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tery and such excitements as the wilder parts of the world 
could provide. To make more account of the matter than that 
was like conjuring goblins and bogies from the fire. 

I had not intended to sleep that afternoon, but the stifling 
heat overwhelmed me like a drug. When I awoke the sun was 
dipping low over the trees and there was the first hint of cool 
in the draught of air that sighed in through the window. 

Perhaps it was the slight remission of heat that raised my 
spirits, and I changed my dress with a lighter heart. Matthew 
wns not in his room when I called on him, but downstairs 
one of the stable boys was able to give me a reason readily 
enough. 


"Young master done gone ridin’ with Capt’ Farrel, ma'am.’ 


ma’am.’ The boy kicked sullenly at the white sanded path. 
*Reckon they'll be back soon though. Ain't likely to stay out 
late tonight." 

“Why not? 

*Dunno. Ain't no reason, 1 guess." 

Only there was a reason of course. I had been on Constan- 
tine Cay long enough to know that. I took hold of the stable 
boy's narrow shoulders and shook him. “Now listen, I told 
him tensely. "Why aren't they likely to stay out? What is hap- 
pening tonight? Answer me, or I'll box your ears.’ 

Fear must have added some special quality to my voice, 
for the boy gave me a startled look and muttered something I 
could not catch. I shook him again, and this time the words 
were clearer even if their meaning was not. 

*Erzulie got out on boat.’ 

"Who's Erzulie? And what boat? 

Perhaps he would have told me, but before I had the 
chance to question him again he had twisted from my grasp 
and run back to the stables. I stood there for a moment in 

- the quick gathering dusk, searching my memory for that 
- half-remembered word. Erzulie. I knew no one of that name, 


` 


Dillon 
and yet I could have sworn to hearing it only days before. A 
Erzulie's boat. The craft of the 
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all I know. Only then, mercifully, did I find myself in another 
part of the house, with Raoul holding me so hard by my 
shoulders that.I could have cried out with pain. 

‘Control yourself.’ His voice was like the crack of a whip. 

I called out wildly that he must help me, and the next mo- 
ment felt a stinging pain on my cheek where his open hand 
had struck me. 

‘So. We will speak sensibly. What is the matter?’ 

I drew a shuddering breath, at least his blow had calmed 
me, cleared my head. 

‘It's Matthew,’ I told him. ‘Farrel has taken him.” 

"Taken him where, for God's sake? No, wait.’ He let go of 


cluded. ‘Perhaps I am worrying about nothing. But ... but 
there's this boat...” 

"Erzulie is mistress of the water,’ Raoul said slowly. “Me, I 
am more familiar with the gods of Haiti, but voodoo there 
and obeah here I imagine are much the same. Erzulie I do 
not fully understand, and I doubt if many white men do. I 
think she is a mixture of many things. Of good in some ways, 

i she uses it to 
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goats usually, but not always. Also, there is a night-long cere- 
mony before the journey commences.’ 

“Do you know where Matthew might have been taken?” 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders. ‘One must be reasonable, 
Trudy. You do not know that anyone bas taken the boy any- 
where. If Farrel has taken him, then it is undoubtedly some- 
thing concerned with the estate—all experience for the 
oung Master.’ I sensed a note of sarcasm as he said that. 
Then he added, “But if he has been taken, then perhaps he 
will not be released with any readiness." 

I knew then I had to find Matthew. ‘Raoul,’ I said, ‘I'm go- 
ing after him. Are you going to help me or not? 

He leaned back against the edge of the door and stared at 
me reflectively, just as he had looked at me under the dusky 
magnolia tree and I was lost. Oh yes, I had trembled under 
the regard of those dark eyes that seemed to caress anyone 
on whom they rested, but instinctively I had known then he 
was a man in whom I could never put my whole trust. 

I think in this moment I hated him, but 1 needed him too, 
Raoul Fernac was not a man to be moved by pleading. He 
would help me either for some reason of his own, or in ex- 
Change for a price. And because there was no one else to 
whom I could turn, there was no alternative but to wait and 
find which it was to be, 

“| have a personal interest in your brother.’ He smiled with 
faint irony. “Your brother.’ 

I said desperately, ‘I don't care what you call him. And I 
know about the agreement with Colonel Constantine.’ 

He raised his dark eyebrows in surprise. "That I had not 
known, But since he has confided in you, we may save time. I 
have no great desire to act as a kind of nursemaid for the 
next ten years. Forgive me, but while I wish the boy no 
harm, you must admit that if he fails to make a reappear- 
ance, it could only be to my advantage.’ 

I felt sick, violently sick. To think that I had allowed this 
man to hold me in his arms, to kiss me. My sickness turned 
to cold, icy anger. 

"You have made your position clear,’ I said. “But 1 am an- 
swerable not to you, but to Colonel Constantine. When he 
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hears a little more about the man who is to be in charge of 
his grandson . . .' 

I turned to go, but a hand was clamped on to my arm. His 
eyes were very close to mine, dark and glittering, quite with- 
out heart or hope. 

“Go to the Colonel by all means.' His voice was soft with 
menace. ‘But remember who you really are. I do not think he 
will like to learn how he has been deceived all these weeks. 
Will he consider you a suitable person to be in charge of his 

grandson? I think not. The Colonel is known to be a 
bard man who does not like strangers—particularly those 
who cheat him. I fear you would be on the next boat to Nas 
saul’ 

Of course he was right, and I was trapped into silence. His 
band dropped from my arm, touching it with a snake-like 
movement, and for a moment we were face to face, all pre- 
tence gone. Then I turned and ran from the library and out 
into the hot dusk outside. 

There must have been a horse ready saddled in the stables, 
although I have no memory of demanding one. All I do 
remember is the muffled beat of the animal's hooves on the 
sand and the movement of the beast beneath me as I rode 
out of Gaytons and headed blindly in some direction that the 
horse must have known better than L 

Whether this was truly so or not I have no means of tell- 
ing. Beyond question I was in no ordinary state of mind dur- 
ing that wild ride, and for all my conscious actions I might 
well have headed anywhere. Yet there was a reality about the 
trees against a sky that was darker than usual, and the deep 
pools of shadow closer to the ground. 

When the horse nearly stumbled and I had to slow him 
down I was aware of a stillness that seemed to spring from 
the coming night. Even the drums had stopped. And above 
all there was a sense of something I had never known before. 
At any other time I should have glanced now and then over 
my shoulder, had I gone on at all, for always there was a 
feeling that someone or something rode with me. It was a 
knowledge that at any other time would have left me weak 
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and helpless with dread and fear, but which on this occasion 
did no more than urge me on. 

When the drums started again, louder now, and more insis- 
tent, as if they were summoning me to their very presence, I 
whipped up the horse again until I saw the flickering lights of 
a group of huts beyond the trees. 

It was the same small community that I had visited the 
first day I had arrived at Constantine Cay, though, save for 
the big square bulk of the cotton gin, ons simple hut meant 
no more to me than another. Yet as I reined in my horse I 
realised that whereas the majority of the buildings were dark, 
one was brightly lit. 

What made me go in? I have no more idea now than I did 
then. I only know I was drawn to the village hurnfo as if by 
some invisible force and no power on earth could have 
stopped me. 

I was standing at the door of the crowded room, and the 
black blank faces were staring at me, while in the back- 
ground the drums throbbed and there was a kind of confused 
murmuring that rose and fell like the sound of a small and 
distant sea. 

It is strange that although the only light in that place con- 
sisted of a few small oil lamps I could see everything very 
clearly, and stranger still that I knew quite well what it was I 
saw. Some of my knowledge must have been accountable to 
the fact that I had picked up small fragments of obeah ritual 
from Raoul or Farrel, and it may well have been that there 
was much else I had overheard in the kitchens of Gaytons. 
Half heard, half understood fragments that had meant noth- 
ing at the time, but had remained in my mind without con- 
scious effort. Yet there were many things I saw that evening 
that had a familiarity that was beyond explanation. 

It must have been the biggest building in the settlement, 
high-roofed, with the gaudy veve drawings crawling up the 
walls beyond the altar, with its haphazard collection of crude 
pottery and cheap prints. I took in the line of expensive-look- 
ing jars that stood before the pe, knowing and yet not know- 
ing by what means I knew that they contained the souls of 
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those who were to make their journey to the City of the 
Camps. 

After that first, incurious glance, nobody appeared to take 
any further interest in me, They had all turned towards the 
model of a boat that hung from the shadowed rafters, and 
the chanting voices took up a name and repeated it, over and 
over again. 

“Agwe Rolo... Agwe Rolo...’ 

The heat in that place was like the inside of a furnace and 
my body was running with perspiration, yet I felt no discom- 
fort. The stench of bodies, the fetid air and the scent of musk 
were all about me, yet I felt no distaste. I started to sway 
with the crowd in time with that dreadful chant. 

There was a white child not very far from me, with 
Mother Moti's form beside him. On his face was a fixed, in- 
tent look, just like that time he had walked with slow purpose 
into the sea. I accepted without surprise it was Matthew and 
that he too rocked his body in time with the crowd about 
him. 

'Agwe Rolo... Agwe Rolo...’ 

How did I know while Agwe was the name of Erzulie’s 
boat, Agwe Rolo was the goddess's husband? And why had T 
come here in any case? Something, a long way at the very 
back of my mind told me that it was something to do with 
Matthew. But Matthew was there in front of me, and I felt 
no compulsion to do anything about it. 

The beat of the drums changed, gathering in sound and 
tempo. The chanting grew louder, so that the plaintive, 
mournful wail filled the whole room. Now the black bodies 
were moving faster and faster so that it seemed the place had 
come alive, building to a huge crescendo. In only one corner 
of the room was there little change, and that was where 
Mother Moti and Matthew stood. 

Even as I watched the old woman's hands were on the 
boy's shoulders, guiding him forward step by step to where a 
Space had been left in the centre of all these moving chanting 
_ It was then that some part of me knew that I must reach 
“Matthew, snatch him up—do anything to get him away from 
















A hand fell on my shoulder, calling me back . . . 

*Trudy—for God's sake, what are you doing here? 

Farrel—for it was he—was looking as angry as he had 
ever done, but if I felt anything at all at that moment it was 
& kind of sorrow that he should have interrupted something 
terribly important. I mumbled something, but it was difficult 


I wanted to tell him to leave me alone, but he jerked me 
around and shook me. 


*Get over there by the horses and wait while I bring the 


Still in my dreamlike state I obeyed him. Behind me there 
was a low murmur of rage, but 1 seemed unable to associate 
it with any kind of danger. It meant nothing to me that there 
was & pistol in Farrel's hand when be left me to force his 
way through that mob, nor that the low híss turned to 
shouting and that there was the sound of a shot. 

The pain in my head echoed the throb of those drums, but 
at least I was starting to feel. There were tingling sensations 
in my legs and arms, as if I had been suffering from some 


*Matthew,' I cried, as memory returned. 

‘I have him.’ Then I saw the small figure huddled on the 
saddle in front of him, and the brief, brilliant smile on Farrel's 
face as he turned to reassure me, and knew that we were safe, 
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Wren I came down to dinner that evening I had the curious 
feeling of one who was returning from a dream. That I had 
ridden back with Matthew from a nightmare I could remem- 


a moment as if we were offering silent comfort to each other. 
“We had best get him to bed,' Farrel said. 
I nodded dumbly, not yet trusting myself to speak. In 
- truth, Fhad not yet adjusted my mind to the fact that, 
from being the cause of Matthew's disappearance, it was 
rel who had saved the two of us, The shame of my 
distrust lay within me like a stone, yet even as we put 
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silence that hung over the island at that moment. What little 
wind there was had dropped, and the palm trees stood mo- 
tionless, like sentinels, all about us. I had grown almost used 


a moment before going on: "The boy would have trusted her. 
It could not have been so difficult to persuade him to go to 
that foul place in her company." 

“| thought it was you.” The words I bad been wanting to 
speak came out at last, 

Farrel turned and looked at me. There was an expression 
on the face of this difficult, remote man that I could not 
place. I only knew that I could not hold back any of the 
truth of the darkest of my thoughts. 

“For God's sake, Trudy? What—or who—could have 
driven you to think that? 

It seemed as though this were the very first time I had 
heard him use my given name, and for some reason, I found 
it a moving gesture. As we stood face to face in the shadows 
his scar was hidden and that moment I saw his face as it 
must have been once—strong and not unhandsome—the face 
of a proud man. 

‘J don't know,’ I said at last, in a low voice. “You seemed 
to know so much about these people... and when I heard 
you and Matthew had ridden off together . . .' I stumbled, un- 
able to go on. 

‘You were not to blame, I learned you had gone and 
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guessed at what might be happening. What I had not counted 
on was that they ...’ It was his turn to break off, as though 
reluctant to put happenings into words. “You know that you 

I had known it well enough, since the moment when 1 had 
woken up to my surroundings only a short time before, I had 
also known that some power outside myself had drawn me to 
that place, just as it had cloaked al! that had been happening 
with an awful familiarity. 

‘God knows how it is done. There is so much here that 
people like us can never understand,” Farrel said. quietly. 
‘Had you stayed, I imagine you would have been served the 
same way as the boy.’ 

‘And ... what would that have been? I can only think of 
the evil nature of that place.’ 

‘I thought you knew. It was an initiation ceremony." 

Initiation! Walking down the flawless sweep of the stairs 


Gathering as usual in the small, panelled chamber off the 
dining room, 1 could sense at once the tension in the air. It 
was clear that all were aware of what had passed and equally 
apparent that there was a general reluctance to speak of it. I 
thought, not without bitterness, that this was understandable 
50 far as Charles and Raoul were concerned. I had sought 
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1 glanced about the room, only to discover that he was not 


succeeded in finding him and bringing him back. I glanced 


into the room, silent as a cat, and was standing there, almost 
as if to bar my way. He was as immaculate as ever in a suit 
of black, the white silk shirt in almost startling contrast to his 
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. For once I found it comparatively easy to feel sympathy 
for Charles's wife, for if anything the room was more stifling 
. than the porch had been and her rather florid face was glis- 
| tening in the candlelight. But her father ignored her, and I re- 

slised with sudden understanding that the old man's eyes 
were on Raoul. 

‘What do you think, Fernac? Are we in for a storm?’ 

‘I think not.’ It was clear from the readiness with which he 


















nothing of hurricanes save what I had read in 
I could not rid myself of the strangeness of the 
witnessed. “None of us are natives of these is- 
I pointed out. *Surely it is possible for the weather to 
_ ‘Ah,’ returned Raoul, ‘our Miss Marchmont has been read- 
ing more books.’ I think I was the only one who realised 
fhere was no humour in his voice. But as my colour rose and 
IT looked across the table, I saw that I was wrong. Farrel had 
- noticed, too, and he gave me the smallest of smiles of sympa- 
hy. I was oddly warmed by it. 
— “But she is right,’ Raoul went on, ‘that is why I made 
«enquiries when I found the glass was falling. The local people 
Say that a veritable hurricane is never early. But there is a 
ition have forgotten the word they use for it—which 
appearances of a great storm and yet which comes 
fo nothing. On such occasions I think we may trust the island- 
sto know their own weather." 
— Possibly.’ Farrel looked towards the tall windows, then he 
broke off. "What the devil's that?’ 
too had heard a sound that certainly was not wind. It 
s undoubtedly that of a voice raised in anger—the higher, 
er tones of a Welshman against the deeper protestations 
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be visited by our reverend and regrettably drunk friend Wil- 
lams... 
The words were barely out of his mouth before the door 


Aloud, he said, “You take a damn liberty, sir." | 
| take no liberty with such as you, Reddish Constantine." I 
had taken it for granted that the Reverend Williams would be 
the worse for drink, and it was with a sudden shock that I re- 
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If it was bewilderment 1 saw first of all in the old man's 
pale eyes it was driven out an instant later by some other and 
stronger emotion, though he said nothing. The silence that 
followed was broken by Raoul. 

"You know, | think, where it came from. The bottom of 
the sea.’ 

Then, as if he had not heard, Reddish went on: ‘You 
spoke of the Vanboroughs.’ 

‘I did. An old English family, settled two generations in 
Alabama. If you care to study that dagger, sir, you will see it 
carries our crest.’ ^ 

"Your crest? 

‘As a not very distinguished scion of that house, T thought 
# best to change my name. You will appreciate that a rev- 
elation of God combined with a notable weakness of the flesh 
make poor bedfellows.’ The preacher's eyes were as wild as 
‘ever, but he spoke now as a man in full control of himself. 

Very softly, but with a ring of steel in his voice, Reddish 
Constantine said, "You will leave us. Now.’ 


on his feet and moving forward to shield his father 














Constantitne, his face working, was rising slowly to his feet. 
'Father!' I heard Isobel cry. ‘Please . . ." 


chair to which he had been confined so long. 
‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay!" 
The maniacal cry of triumph from the preacher made m 
blood run suddenly cold. He was staring at the dead figure in 
the chair with a look of terrible glee, and I knew in that mo 
ment that his reason had gone. Then, without warning, he 
turned and blundered through the door, and I could hear his 
shambling footsteps fading across the hall beyond. One of 
should have stopped him, but I think we were mesmerised by 
what had happened, s 
Behind me, Isobel began to cry with great noisy sobs, but. 
paid her scant attention, for Farrel was slumped across the 
table before me, his face chalky white. Was he dead too? 
icy hand seemed to grip my inside in terrible fear. Then, 
though my terror had communicated itself to him he moan 
a little, as if in sleep. 
‘Farrel . . .” I reached out my hand towards him. 
He stirred, then suddenly opened his eyes, staring fi 
past me. 
‘Damn preacher. Should have shot him long ago.’ Alla 
once the grey eyes focussed and became alive again. He said 
thickly, like a drunken man, “Help me to my feet, cousin." 
I could see the spreading patch of crimson on the whi 
linen of his shirt and the tell-tale dark smudge high up on th 
rigbt breast of his jacket where the bullet must have ente 
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Clearly it had missed his heart. Pray God it was not too seri- 
ous. I pulled myself together, sensing it was I who must be 
the practical one, and looking round, said briefly, ‘Someone 
please belp me." 

Raoul had been at my side, unheard, and he leaned for- 
ward and gripped one of Farrel's arms. After a minute's hesi- 
tation Charles made shift with the other. I saw Farrel clench 
his teeth as, together, they raised him to a kind of awkward 
sitting position, and from thence to his feet, For a moment 1 
fhought they were actually bolding him upright by main 


By the time I joined them a few minutes later he was ly- 
bootless, on his bed, and together we made shift to re- 


(clean towels with me, but as I stood there staring down at the 
conscious figure, my wit almost deserted me. Cuts and 


? bullet has passed through, so far as I can judge,’ 
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‘Trudy...’ 
“Yes. Yes. I'm here.’ I answered swiftly enough, 


He began to speak again, but this time the words were so 
indistinct that I could make little sense of them. 


F 
E 


there I recognised names of places that I knew to have been 
the scene of battles in the late war, but in the main it made 
up no more than a confused gabble of sound. I could imagine 


Farrel's sick mind ranging back over the turbulent 
had led him to this stifling room in a land far 
home. 


T 
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I do not know how long I stayed by his side, but I know 
that when a special kind of dread began to take hold of me 
my body was stiff when I forced it to move. I had no medical 


skill, only a woman's instincts on which to rely. Certainly 
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watch my patient until he died. His grip on my hand had 
suddenly slackened, as though he were already slipping away. 
The fever was worse, and Farrel's whole body burned at my 
touch. Finally, I had to wipe away a tell-tale trickle of blood 
that secped from the corner of his mouth. 

I suddenly knew that I had to save this man's life. It was 
more important to me than anything else I had ever done. 

As if compelled by some force outside myself, I moved 
towards the door and allowed my feet to carry me down- 


stairs to help me? 

"Who is there? I called and walked towards the sound. 

No one came out to meet me, which again was strange, 
then from the kitchen doorway I saw the figure pressed in the 
shadows, a figure I had thought never to see again. 

‘Ma'am, it's only me...” 

Mother Moti. Why had she come back? She must have 
seen me at the obeah ceremony. She must be aware that 
knew her for what she was. Smothering my fear, I stared 
coldly at the old woman as she came into the light. With 
some surprise I saw that she was more afraid of me; and in 
that moment I remembered her as she had bent over me that 
first day I had come to Gaytons, and T tasted again the bitter- 
ness of the healing draught she had held to my lips. I had no 
means of knowing the source of her skill, and for all I knew 


I said harshly, ‘Captain Constantine is very ill. He has been 
shot. Fetch what you need and then come with me." 

Mother Moti stared at me as though I were some kind of 
ghost. ‘Ma'am... I don't...” 
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as she was told. 

*Hurry. There is not much time." 

I do not know whether it was the of my 
the sight of the weapon that had its effect, but she mumbled 
something and made her way to her own quarters. 1 followed 
her, with a cold resolve not to let her out of my sight. After 
she had rummaged in a wooden chest and wrapped nameless 
things within a shawl she looked up to face me. 


lower than when I had left him. 

‘If you harm him,’ I told the old woman at my side, ‘I shall 
kill you.’ 

She nodded, as if she knew I spoke the truth. *Ab'Il not 
harm him," she said, "but he's good and sick." 

“Don't talk—just attend to him." 

I do not know what it was I had expected this evil old 
woman to do, but there was little dramatic in the way she 
cared for her patient. To me, watching from the other side of 
the room, it seemed as though she did no more than poultice 
his wounds with some medication of her own contriving, and 
coax him to drink the liquids she compounded from the con- 
tents of her shawl, mumbling and chanting as did it. Once 
Farrel cried out, but not in pain. When she finally stood 
back, I saw that he was quieter, his breathing less ragged. 

‘I go now,’ she said, edging towards the door. 

‘No,’ I snapped, motioning at her with the pistol. ‘Not until 
T am satisfied that the fever has gone.’ 

She moved back, watching me all the time. 

‘Mother Moti,’ I said, ‘why did you do it? Why did you 
take Matthew to that place? And why did you put the joujou 
on the doors? Weren't you happy in this house? Wasn't every- 
one good to you? 

She licked her lips and her eyes evaded mine. I realised 
that although she might well be frightened of what might be 
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waiting for her out there in the darkness of the trees, she was 
also very frightened of me. And at that moment I was the 
nearer of the two, 

"The Hun'gan ... the priest ... he made me.’ She cast a 
terrified glance at the window. ‘Mother Moti not want to, 
ma'am. I ain't bad nothin’ to do with obeah before.’ 

Perhaps in other circumstances I might have felt a trace of 
pity for her, but now, after what had so nearly happened, she 
meant less than nothing to me. "Then why did you start? 

‘After Malachi kill Melindo, there ain't no one else to do it.’ 

So it had been Melindo in the beginning after all. And yet, 
why? 

*Mother Moti, I went on, determined now to learn the 
truth, ‘why should anyone wish the Constantines harm? They 
looked after their people well, didn't they? Nobody bas ever 
said that the Colonel was a bad master. And little Matthew 
.» . Why, he's never done anything bad to anyone.’ 

The old woman shifted her bare feet uneasily. "People bere 
long time make old magic. Melindo was daughter of de big- 
gest Hun’gan ever, an’ she tell people that we don't want 
whites on Constantine Cay no more. Say she make special 
magic and they go ‘way,’ 

‘And everyone believed her? I did not hide my amaze- 
ment. 

‘Old Colonel not walk . . . she say that her spell from over 
the water.’ Mother Moti shrugged her shoulders. "Then 
Capt'n Farrel friendly wid her, all because he want island 
men for sponge fishing. But everyone say he become Me- 
lindo's creature. Everyone very happy about that.’ 

It had a kind of logic, 1 suppose. Aloud, I said, ‘And Mat- 
thew?’ 

"When you bring boy, people say now it make no differ- 
ence if old Colonel dies and Capt'n Farrel only busy on sea. 
Melindo say that with boy here it just same way it's always 
been. He grow up an' marry an' whites here forever, just like 
it been before. With Capt'n Farrel different ... he never 
marry, so no more Constantines." 

The Last of the Constantines. That seemed so fateful a 
phrase. Then I thought of all that had happened and how 
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much a part this old woman bad played in it and T was swe 
by a cold anger. 'So Melindo decided to put a scorpion in 
boy's bed,’ I said relentlessly. ‘Or was that you also?" > 

"No ma'am. That weren't Melindo. Weren't me neither. We. 
didn't do nothin' "bout that." 

There seemed to be no reason for her to lie at this point. 
But Mother Moti's denial puzzled me. All at once the pistol 
felt unbearably heavy in my hand, and a wave of weakness 
overcame me. There was a chair at my side, and I dropped 
into it gratefully. 

‘Capt'n sleep good now.’ Mother Moti bent over her pa- 
tient. ‘Sweat come. Sure is best thing for fever." 

Beyond question, Farrel was breathing evenly, and the 
restless movements of his body had stopped. I looked down at 
the lean, gaunt face on the pillow, at peace at last, and some- 
thing twisted inside me. That I should not have seen that this 
lonely, bitter man stood against the others—all of them—try- 
ing to wage his own battles, afraid to ask for help lest it be 
seen as a sign of weakness, now seemed so much worse. As if 
knowing I could never tell him of my discovery face to face, 
I was somehow impelled to action, and with my fingers I 
smoothed away the matted red hair from his brow. How 
misled I had been by the roughness of his tongue, his blunt 
and unequivocal approach to his fellow humans, yet I knew 
now that, although Farrel might never humble himself before 
any woman, he was worth two of Raoul Fernac, whose 
honeyed tones and sensual eyes could bring any feminine 
heart into confusion. 

With tiredness blurring my thoughts I allowed myself to 
relax, and my eyes, unable to keep up the struggle any lon- 
ger, closed at last. 

Whether I slept or simply dozed fitfully, I do not know, 
but when I became fully conscious again Mother Moti had 
disappeared and the room was filled with a strange, coppery 
light. I glanced through the window to see the sun coming up 
over the trees as a huge, sullen ball, unlike anything 1 had 
seen before. But I paid little enough attention to it, for my 
whole concern was with Farrel. Fortunately he was sleeping 
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quietly, and when now I put my hand to his brow it was dry 
and cool. 


The relief of that moment was followed at once by the re- 
alisation that I was desperately thirsty, and I pulled at the 
bell cord to summon one of the house servants. Usually, it 
was only a matter of seconds before answering feet would 
patter along the corridor outside, but on this occasion I was 
rewarded only with a silence that was curiously all-encompass- 
ing. With one last glance at the sleeping figure, I went down- 
stairs, only to find the lower floor of Gaytons as deserted as it 
had been the night before. I went into the kitchen and slaked 
my thirst from a pitcher of water, and then called at the open 
door. 


“Ham! Mother Moti!’ My voice echoed eerily in the silence. 
Filled now with concern I turned back, to discover Isobel, a 
shabby wrap pulled about her, studying me from the door- 
way. Her face looked blotched and old. I could only wish I 
felt compassion for her. 

‘I heard someone call,’ she said. 
adr vie a iti al alm ag! 

"They know my father's dead. Are you surprised they take 
advantage of it?’ 

"Yes,' I agreed, ‘I suppose that's possible,” But 1 could not 


. I found myself remembering the empty chair in the din- 
ing room and wondered perhaps if the Colonel meant more 
her than I realised. The manner of his death must have 


"Your father . .* I started. 
“We buried him last night,” she said harshly. 
Instinctively, I half-turned to the window. Somewhere out 
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was heaving as though from some heavy exertion. I stared at 
him, as if already sensing that evil was spreading even be- 


ashore, There are barracudas out there in the deep.’ 

The negro said briefly, ‘One of the boys done take the row- 
boat last night and he ain't brung it back. An’ I had to see th’ 
captain mighty fast." 

There was something in the way he spoke that confirmed 
my fears that his visit was of more than casual importance. 
We both knew he was risking his life in being seen here on 
Constantine Cay. 

"Malachi . . . what is if?” 
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hurricane comin’ ma'am. Like to be bad." 





the house.” 
‘I done see the capt'n already, ma'am. He gone to fine 2 
boat to get you all to the Minator.’ 


ring of authority in his voice when he answered. ‘Ma'am, ah 
tell you, there ain't no place for you to be when that blow 
gets here but out at sea, just "bout far ‘way from land as you 
can get.’ He made a swift, but graphic gesture with a huge 
black arm, taking in the house, the trees and indeed the 
whole of Constantine Cay. ‘Mis’ Trudy, you ain't never seen 
a hurricane, but you gonna get waves fifty, maybe sixty, feet 
high. Now you have a look at this island. Maybe two mile 
across an’ as flat as a plate. You get a big blow an’ the sea 
goin' to wash clear over it." 

The sheer logic of this left staring at him helplessly. I 


Constantine." 

“He is the one you says is hurt? 

I nodded, “Yes. He has a bullet wound in his chest." 

“You reckon he can move hisself?" 

| don't know,’ I confessed. "Truly, Malachi, I don't know. 
That is what I must find out." 

My companion glanced up at the sky. "We ain't got much 
time. Maybe I can carry the captain. Can't do no more harm 
than stayin' here." 

And that was true enough, I thought grimly, as 1 started 
back up the stairs, Then, as though I could not stop myself, I 
paused and looked 

‘Malachi...’ 

"Yes, ma'am?” The huge black man was still as he looked 
up at me, waiting for me to speak. 

‘Malachi . . . is it true that you killed the girl Melindo 

Yes, ma'am.’ The big, dog-like eyes regarded me steadily. 
‘I done kill her." 

“But ... I caught my breath, for my voice sounded high 
and unnatural. ‘But, Malachi—why? 

‘She was big obeah witch, ma'am. She put her hex on Mas’ 
Matthew. Pretty soon she kill him good.” 

I said hoarsely, ‘But she was one of your people. You can't 
believe...” 

“| believe it.’ Suddenly the big negro's voice was soft but 
full of a strange passion. ‘Long time back, I knew girl who 
get killed because she get obeah spell put on her. And, 
ma'am, this is a bad place for that stuff. You hear cocks call- 
in’ in night when cocks ain't no reason to be doin’ any such 
thing? 
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I nodded, numbly. I bad heard them. I remembered the — 


stopped, then said in a different voice: ‘I don't like killin,’ 
ma'am. You reckon I done wrong? 

For a long moment I looked at him. Then I said gently, ‘T 
don't know, Malachi. I simply don't know.’ 

At any other time I would have fought against the very 
thought of allowing Farrel to move, but now the alternative 
was a hundred times worse. I prepared myself to force him 
ruthlessly from his bed, to urge him downstairs at whatever 
cost, but as I went into his room I saw with a flood of relief 
that he was awake and regarding me gravely from his pillow. 

‘T think you saved my life last night, Trudy. I...’ 

‘It is of no consequence now,” I returned brusquely, ‘there 
are more important things." 
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ride out almost any storm, but if he's caught close into land 
he won't have a chance.’ Again he paused, as if gathering his 
strength. "You'd best get the boy and we'll go down to the 
shore." 

I noticed that there was the gleam of sweat on Farrel's 
face, more noticeable even than the scar. ‘You can't get there 
alone,’ I told him. ‘Til fetch Malachi.” 

"The boy first. P'U manage well enough.’ He pushed back 
the bedclothes and swung his legs with an effort out of bed. 
"Wait. I think I might need help with my boots.’ There was 


me. This man's life had been saved once. I was not going to 
leave him behind now ... but how be would manage to walk 
I dared not think. I went to the row of closets that lined one 
wall and found a pair of soft leather slippers. I bent to pull 
them over his bare feet, praying my hands did not tremble, 
Then I found a white silk scarf that I slipped over his head to 
make a rough sling. ‘Now.’ 


grey with the effort it cost him. It took all my will power not 
to reach out and offer him my hands. For a moment he stood 
there, rocking, till he gripped the bedhead with a free hand to 
steady himself. 

‘The boy,’ he growled, ‘go and get the boy." 

I roused Matthew and all together we descended the stairs. 


——_—— 
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did he allow himself a hand on the negro's shoulder, and it 
was in this way that the four of us moved out into the airless 


Farrel stiffened. ‘Then take one of the sponge boats, man. 
There are half a score of them down by the quay.’ 

Raoul gave him a look of extraordinary 
‘Fool! I said there are no boats. Your spongers have gone 
along with the rest. There isn't a craft of any sort on this side 


"It would seem so,’ Farrel agreed, ‘but I do not know what 
good it will do them." 
‘Isn't this what they always planned?’ Mother Moti's words 


they are abandoning the Cay while there is still time.' 

“And leaving us to fend for ourselves.’ Farrel shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Sometimes I wonder if we can blame them. They 
never asked for us to come, so why not be rid of us by what- 
ever means they can.’ He glanced towards Malachi. "Where 
would they go? 

"To one of the islands with some high ground? Malachi 
stared out over the copper-hued sea. "Exuma, maybe suh, or 
ee rales AA AA 

*And we are left here with nothing.” Raoul raked the beach 
with a wolfish stare. “Not so much as a canoe ... I must find 
8 boat. None of you has any idea of what importance it is 


rocity of this man. ‘I... I was only telling Uncle Farrel that 
there is my boat.’ 

"Your boat? Raoul's dark eyes seemed to narrow fraction- 
ally, like those of a cat. 'Since when did you have a boat, my 
young friend? 

"Uncle Farrel gave her to me. He was teaching me to sail 
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from the beacon light, hard by the quay. He covered it with 
palm fronds last time we used it." 

A breath of wind stirred the tops of the trees, and the pat- 
tering of the leaves sounded unnaturally loud in the silence. 
Here and there I saw the surface of the sca stir and flecks of 
white showed momentarily against the blue. 

“The boy will come with us anyway, in case you are lying.” 
Raoul's eyes moved between Farrel and myself. “You two will 
stay here,’ 

"You'll make quite, quite certain that they do stay here, 
won't you, Raoul?" 

I think Lucy's words and the quiet intensity behind them 
had more effect on me than Raoul's ruthless obsession to save 
the gold. As yet, the knowledge that he might well decide to 
kill both Farrel and me had yet to conjure up any sense of 
terror in my heart. Yet Lucy made me feel far more afraid. 

As she looked at me I saw that strange far-away glitter in 
her eyes that I had noticed more than once, as if she had 
slipped away into another world, only now there was a 
wildness about her, as if she barely had herself under control. 

She swayed a little and there was a twitching about her 
mouth as it bared itself in a savage little smile. In that South- 
ern, sing-song voice that had once sounded so pretty to me, 
she said, "Put them in the ice-house, Raoul. They won't es- 
cape from there." 

Beside me I heard Farrel's sharp intake of breath, but by 
then Raoul was urging us back into the house, through the 
ball and into the kitchen area beyond at the point of a gun. I 
knew of this place, but I had never seen inside the heavy trap 
door that was its only entrance. In an effort to avoid the 
burning rays of the sun, the ice house at Gaytons had been 
dug down deep into the ground to form, as it were, a kind of 
dry well. i 

I shrank back from that tomb-like place, but Raoul had al- 
ready raised the iron lifting ring of the trapdoor and was ges- 
turing to us to go down. Still I did not move until Lucy gave 
me a vicious little push. 

“Go down, she said, ‘or we'll throw you down.” The 


dreadful place. 
"Why,' I said slowly, ‘you must be mad, Lucy ,.. you can- 
not possibly know what you are doing." 
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head peered down through the opening a dozen feet above, 
Perhaps this was all some hideous game, He could not leave 
vs here. He could not. 
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last rung disappeared over the lip of the pit. Then the 
heavy trapdoor slammed shut and Farrel and I were alone. 

For a moment I must confess that I felt a wild terror 
sweep through me. As a child I had always had an unreason- 
ing fear of the dark, and now it all came back to me as I 


the dark.’ 

"There is always some kind of dark for each of us.’ His 
good arm moved slightly and I felt his hand touch my hair. ‘I 
fear I have been a poor sort of help to you today, cousin.’ 

"You heard what Raoul said. I'm not your cousin. I'm not 
even Matthew's sister.’ 

"That is hardly a matter of vast importance— particularly 
now. I have known it for long enough." 

"You know? Surprise overcame some of my fear. 'But 
how? 

‘From Matthew. And then as he must have sensed I was 
about to speak: ‘Oh, it was through no intent of his, but he is 
a small boy to keep so great a secret. He would speak of you 
when we were about together, and a boy is too used to a sis- 
ter about the place to make overmuch of ber in conversation, 
Moreover, he lies badly, as a few well-placed questions were 
enough to find out. And then there was the odd slip as to 
your name. Which is Judith, is it not? 

"Yes, I told him, ‘it is Judith. But there was a reason for 
the deception, and a good one.’ 

*You shall tell me sometime, if it pleases you; but not now. 
We have more important matters on our minds.’ 

‘Farrel.’ Even as I spoke his name and formed the question 
I had to ask, I was not afraid any more. For the first moment 
for a long time I felt that I was not alone, 

“Yes, Judith.’ 
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‘If we are still down here when the waves come, we shall 
be drowned, shall we not?" 
‘Oh, yes, it is more than possible, but I hope we will not be 


‘There is Lucy to watch over him,’ I started. 

‘Hmm. Do not expect too much of my niece, She has al- 
ways been ... shall we say a little moon-crazed, but we have 
all been able to ignore it. I know my sister felt if she closed 
her eyes the weakness in her daughter would go away. I have 
never believed that, but like the rest of the family, I hoped. 
Now, today, I have seen something of the real Lucy who 


80 finely tuned can easily snap.” 

So this was the cause of Lucy's sometimes strange manner, 
her will-o'-the-wisp moods, the way her eyes sometimes 
clouded. The need to get to Matthew was even more urgent if 
Raoul was not to harm him, 

I turned to Farrel, but before I could speak he said again, 
‘Judith.’ In the darkness he smiled, but I know not how I was 
$0 certain of that. 

“Yes? I whispered. 

‘Only that it is a pleasant name. Gertrude is a plain, sullen 
girl. I know that from my dead brother. She has no spirit. 
You could never have fitted into her mould.’ 

Suddenly, all the horrors, all the fears and emotions that 
had lived with me now for weeks, seemed to press against me 
and tears I could not control sprang into my eyes. 

As though he really could see me I felt a finger touch my 
cheek. “Why, Judith, you are crying. Are you afraid?" 

*No, not really, now that I am with you; it is just that at 
every moment I reach out to touch something good, it always 
slips away.’ 

“No, not always. And you will find me a difficult man to 
shake off once I have seen what I want. And it is you I want, 
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Judith. I have known that ever since I saw you covered with 
dirt on the deck of my sponge boat, raging at me in your an- 
ger.’ There was a movement beside me and his lips were on 


This time when he finally let me go it was with a sense of 
wonderment that | realised I could see the dim outline of 
him, standing there before me. I put it down to some magic 
of the moment, as though my wildly beating heart bad 
brought about some kind of miracle in the dark. 

Hearing my voice shake, I said, ‘I can see you...’ 

“It’s our eyes getting used to this place. Look up, and you'll 
notice we're not entirely without light.’ 

I did as I was bid and saw that a glimmer of daylight still 
did, in fact, filter down through a split in the rough planks of 
which the hatch was constructed. It was little enough, but as 
my eyes grew increasingly accustomed to the gloom 1 found 
that 1 could make out the ice blocks on either side, and 
the shape of our prison, towering funnel-like overhead. 

Farrel touched one of the straw-covered blocks. ‘I told you 
we would not be staying here. Since we have given 
building bricks, it is our own fault if we do not make use of 
them." 


| e 

I watched as he stepped on the lowest block and raised 
himself cautiously, but then I pulled him back. "You had best 
let me do that,’ I told him. "You are in no condition 
as well you know." 

Either there was something in my voice that allowed no 
question, or Farrel had sensed his weakness even in that ten- 
tative step, for he fell back, breathing heavily. Taking his 
place, I found that with one strong arm to help me I could 

p” 
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mount the blocks easily enough, for the straw gave my feet a wA, 


sure grip. . 


‘Here,’ Farrel said suddenly below me, ‘there's some kind 


of pole they must have used to push the blocks into place. 
See if you can open the hatch.’ 

I took the pole as I was bid, and struck upwards towards 
the slit of light. It made & hollow sound, not unlike a drum, 


but though I swung my weapon upwards repeatedly, the - 


wooden hatch remained fast. 
‘It's no use,’ I cried. ‘It must be bolted on the other side,’ T 
stared upwards in frustration, and as I did so it to me 


thrown open and I shut my eyes at the sudden shaft of day- 
light that came flooding down. 

Standing there on the ice blocks with eyes fast closed, T 
could almost believe that the miracle was of my doing. But 
then a voice spoke from above, and I opened them again to 
realise the truth. A man's head and shoulders showed 
the edge of the opening, dark against the light. 

"Who's there, then? Who were knocking? 

‘Stockwell!’ Farrel's voice cried out below me in sudden ex- 
citement. “Get the ladder, man, and help us out!" 

I had never felt overmuch affection for the Constantines’ 

, but I must confess that his rough, unshaven face 

like a thing of beauty at that moment. It was with a 
sense of almost overwhelming relief that I watched his figure 
disappeaf and then the end of the ladder slide over the edge 
and id towards us. I gripped it, laughing a little fool- 
ishly, y between laughter and tears, and scrambled up 
to the Worldagain as best I could. A few moments more and 
Farrel was beside me, while Job Stockwell stared at us with 
astonishment on his face. 

"Have you seen anything of Captain Fernac and the boy? 
Farrel demanded. ' 

"Nay, I can't say as I have.’ The overseer shook his head. ‘I 
came up from Smithstown quick as I could. I tell you, all 
hell's broke loose down there.” 
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“What's happened? 
"Word got around that the blacks were leaving the Cay be- 
cause of the storm, and the whole damn lot of loonies went 


‘Well?’ Farrel's voice was hard. 

Job Stockwell shrugged his shoulder. "Well, sir, you know 
as well as I do what the gentleman's like. He rushed into 
water waving his arms and crying that they should have 
boat, and that he gave it to them freely, as though they 
weren't going to take it anyway.’ 

*And so they left him behind? v 

Stockwell gave me an odd look. “Aye, ma'am, you could 
say that He just stood there in the water wi’ his arms 





WE WENT DOWN to the beach, more I think to confirm what 
we already knew rather than in any hope that Raoul and 
Matthew would still be there. Job Stockwell did not accom- 


Disbelieving, I followed the direction of his pointing finger 
and saw that it was true. The big negro was tramping along 
the beach, and when he caught sight of us he broke into a 
run. 


I started to move towards him. “Has he hurt Matthew?’ I 
caught at his arm as he came up, driven to ask the question 
although in my heart I dreaded the answer. 

‘Tt ain't the capt'n you got to worry ‘bout,’ Malachi gave 
me a strange look. ‘No ma'am, it's Miss Lucy got the boy. 
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An' Miss Lucy kill him, sure enough if we don't find her 
quick." 


"What do you mean—Miss Lucy? Farrel said harshly. 
‘Don't talk like a fool.’ 

‘Master Matthew's boat ain't got room for more than two,” 
Malachi replied doggedly. "The capt’n he say there ain't room 
for either Miss Lucy or the boy ... but that he would come 
back for her later.’ 

Dry mouthed, I asked, ‘And what did Miss Lucy say to 
that?’ 

Malachi's big red-rimmed eyes regarded me uncomfort- 
ably. 'She try to make him take her, but he push her away. 
Miss Lucy done go a little mad and say that if he was leavin' 
her behind then there ain't no room on Constantine Cay for 
two Constantines. If he didn't kill the boy, then she would." 

With a curious detachment I found myself thinking that no 
normal person would shout such terrible threats, even in tem- 
per, but, then... Lucy was no longer a normal person. 

I listened to Malachi's deep voice, stumbling a little as he 
described those moments at the water's edge, and the scene 
took on a kind of frightening reality. I could see the desperate 


you cannot leave me here .., you must take me with you." 

"There is no question of must in anything I do. You can 
see for yourself that with you in the boat it would only hold 
me up. I've told you I will return.’ Then he bent over the 
stern of the boat. ‘Allons-y! Push, Malachi, push. It is time 
we were on our way.” 

Farrel looked at the big negro. “But you did not go? 

“No, boss.’ Malachi shook his head. ‘I see that Capt Fernac 
ain't no intention of returning for Miss Lucy, that she is not 
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right in the head, so I say I ain't goin’ to leave Master Mat- > 


thew alone wi’ Miss Lucy, and the capt'n say I'm a fool, and 
to push him out all the same, So ah pushes him off the sand, 
an’ he sail for the Minator.’ 

‘And Matthew ...' Fear was clutching at my heart. 

"When ah done finish pushing out the boat Miss Lucy got 
Master Matthew and had run off wi’ him to the trees, Ah 
tries to catch her, but she got too much start. When ah gets 
to the top of the beach there ain't no sign of her anywhere. 
Ah'm sorry, Miss Trudy, I should have run faster... now I 
have to go and find him.’ 

Now my heart was like a stone. "Why did he go with her, 
Malachi? He must have been so afraid? 

“He's mo’ ‘fraid of me, ma'am. I reckon she told him that I 
was coming after them to kill him." 

I stared out over the water at the tiny patch of white that 
marked Raoul's sail. He was more than half-way to his ship, 
I calculated, and then I realised that it mattered little enough 
now whether he reached her or not. Raoul and the Minator 
and his obsessive greed for gold were no longer a part of my 
life. I had other things to think about . . . but before that, 


Behind us, the palm trees moved, the fronds coming alive 
with a curious, pattering sound, 

Then came the wind. 

It came rushing off the sea with a moan that rose steadily 
until it seemed to fill the world, driving in not as a gust, but 
with an appalling pressure that flung me sprawling onto the 
sand. I felt Malachi's hands grip my shoulders and drag me 
up, and I saw that he was shouting. 

‘It start now!" His voice was at my ear, raised to full pitch, 
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but even so I found it hard to hear. ‘Back ... get back from 
the sea!" 

As if at a signal, the great glowing copper ball of the sun 
merged with the haze and an unnatural dusk closed in on the 
land. Blindly, driven by some kind of animal sense of preser- 
vation, the three of us stumbled towards whatever shelter the 
line of palms could offer. And all the time Farrel's good hand 
was in mine, holding me as if in a grip of steel. 

Once among the trees we paused, gasping, seeking a mo- 
mentary respite. The wind was whipping the sand up with it, 
and it scorched across the bare flesh of my arms like a thou- 
sand red hot needles. With my back against the broad trunk 
of a silk tree I huddled close to Farrel. 

"Where would she have taken him?’ 

"We must head towards the old beacon,’ And then in an- 
swer to my unspoken question: ‘She would at least try to save 
her own skin. The beacon is strong and it's the highest point 
on the Cay.’ He closed his eyes. ‘I cannot think where else 
there is to look. We have no time, no time at all.” 

"The house?’ I shouted. 

‘She was not heading for the house. And she would be in- 
sane to go there.” 

She was insane anyway, I thought. But Malachi was al- 


*Farrel—Listen!' I shouted. 


ously through the air like cannonballs. In an instant my dress 
clung about me in a confining mass of sodden cotton, and I 
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was forced to release Farrel’s hand and hold both my 
before my face Jest I be blinded by the stinging drops. I 
long abandoned any thought of where I might be 
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It seemed that I had half-run, half-stumbled for an 
it may well have been only minutes, for I had lost all 
time, But suddenly, with a sense of unutterable relief, I 
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special sense of impending disaster. Indeed, as I pushed my 


"Wait . . . please wait.’ 
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jessamine, what seemed an age ago. Huddled in the shadows, 


Matthew stared up at me, and so deep was the gloom that I | 
was near enough to touch him before he recognised me, and 


threw himself into my arms. 

*Hush.' It was not easy for me to speak myself, and I felt 
tears running down my face, warmer than the rain. ‘Hush, 
you're safe now. Where is ...” 

I was not able to speak Lucy's name, but Matthew read 
my thoughts well enough. 

‘She left me and went on. She said I would be safer here, 
because the wind would not blow over me and she said 
Malachi would not be able to find me.' 

"You have nothing to fear from Malachi, Matthew,' I told 
him. ‘It was he who stayed behind to help you.’ No, I thought 
with a sick feeling of revulsion, it was not Malachi he had to 
fear, nor even the wind. The place in wbich Lucy bad left 
Matthew was in fact dug below the level of the surrounding 
land. It would need no very great wave to fill the old ditch, 
and it was not for nothing that the wild things were already 
abandoning their perilous home. For anyone to stay in such 
a place was to court instant death... 

The wind suddenly roared ínto us almost lifting me off my 
feet and I knew that time was running out. 

“Malachi! I called wildly into the rain. “Malachi ,..” and 


“The top! He was shaking me, forcing words into my 
dulled brain. "We must get higher before the worst of the 
waves get to us!" 

I did as I was told, until at last I found myself on what 
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Farrel cried sharply, ‘Judith, for God's sake, get down!" 

But I did not wish to get down. Instead I half rose, the bet- 
ter to see the spectacle, I watched the great wave reach the 
shore and swallow up the trees that lined the sand. For an in- 
stant the palm trunks projected from the belly of the water, 
splintered, dragged up by the roots, spinning wildly in the 
welter of foam at the wave's crest. I cried out with the mar- 
vel of it until the back of Farrel's hand smashed down across 
the side of my head, and 1 fell forward half-stunned, against 


A moment later the wall of water crashed home against 
the old stones of the tower, and my world rocked and went 
dark and then was suddenly and magically silent. 


I do not know how long that first, cataclysmic fury of the 
hurricane lasted. Later, I was to learn that before it slackened 
no fewer than forty vessels were lost in the waters around the 


At the time, I was conscious only of an endless rush of 
sound. Stunned as I was by Farrel's blow, I knew nothing of 
the nightmare moment as the wave stormed by, but even af- 
ter its passing I lay, pressed against the stones by the two 
men, while I still clutched a whimpering Matthew in my 
arms. Only after what seemed to be an age did I sense a lull 
in the shrieking of the wind, and I opened my cyes with a 
kind of wonder to discover that we were still alive. 

"This may not last,’ Farrel warned me as he helped me to 
rise, ‘but at least we have survived so far.’ 

I stared out from the beacon over the world that seemed to 
bear but little relation to the one I knew. The sea was still 
Slate-grey and wind-torn, but at least it was a natural thing — 
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sickness come over me at the sight. 

*Ah reckon we just picked up the edge of that blow. 
Malachi sniffed at the air like a dog. ‘If you asks me, sub, 
we'll be all right from now on." 

*Oh, please may we go down? Matthew was staring with 
fascination at the ground below, unmoved by the destruction 
on every hand. I was glad to see that. Perhaps he would also 
forget the horror of Lucy and Raoul. 

Malachi said slowly, ‘Ah’ take you down if you like, Mas’ 
Matthew." 

I waited, holding my breath, but with only the barest hesi- 
tation. Matthew smiled up at his one-time enemy and said 
‘All right." Then: "We'll see you later at Gaytons, Trudy." 


kiss and be kissed with a wild intensity and sense of need that 
J had never experienced before. I found myself remembering 
that I had once read how, after a great earthquake in classi- 
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cal times the survivors bad behaved in just such a way, men 
and women who had never met before, nfsking love openly 
in the streets in a kind of thank offering for life's return. I 
had read the words witb disbelief at the time, but now, with 
Farrel's mouth on mine, it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world. 

When I could speak, I said: "Do you think what Malachi 
said is true—that the worst is over? 

‘I'm prepared to believe it.’ Farrel kissed me again, while I 
gloried in the feel of his hands against my rain-soaked body. 


him going off for the first time, trustingly, in the company 
of Malachi, I wondered if the storm had cleansed him of all 
the old terrors. | said as much to Farrel, and he nodded, 


T bope $0, but something tells me that the answer is not as 
mo that. Our friend Fernac fits somewhere into the 
puzzle. There was a moment by the house—was it really only 
two or three hours ago—when I thought Matthew had trans- 
ferred all his fear of Malachi to Fernac. There was terror in 


Without further words we descended the beacon and made 
our way along the beach, picking our way through the litter 
of coral, shells, and dead and dying fish. The wind still raged 
in from the east, but it had lost the greater part of its 
strength. Nevertheless, as we rounded the point, I was not 
surprised to discern a ship less than a mile off-shore, labour- 
ing in the still heavy seas. 

It was a vessel that had clearly done its best to ride out the 
storm, only to suffer mortally in the contest. Low in the 
water, all three masts had gone, she wallowed beam on to the 
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seas, with an occasional wave breaking across her bows. 
Beside me, Farrel cried, “My God, it's the Minator . . .' 
Now that the words were spoken I wondered how I could 

have missed seeing it for myself. There was no mistaking that 


the distant vessel. 

My hand tightened in Farrel’s, ‘It's Lucy,’ I whispered. 

How had she survived the storm? I did not know, but my 
hatred for her seemed to have fled with the last of the wind. 
There was something infinitely pathetic about that slight fig- 
ure as she stared with longing at the distant ship, and I found 
myself almost hoping that Raoul would yet return to her and 
lead her back to the life of youth and gaiety that had been 
wrenched from her by the war. But that was a dream, I 
knew. Raoul would not come back, and Lucy was deranged, 
and nothing for her would ever come right again. And yet, I 
felt a need to comfort her, and I moved forward at the same 
moment as Farrel gave a cry of disbelief. 

‘Judith—the ship!’ 

There was something in his voice that pulled me up short. 
I stood and stared out at the Minator, and for a moment I 
could discern nothing that I had not seen before. Then I 
caught my breath ... 

‘She's turning. She's coming about. . .' 


vessel was more than cbanging direction. She was actually 
turning on her own axis, slowly but surely, like some gigantic 
log spinning in some tremendous whirlpool. 
‘Oh, God help us all,” Farrel whispered. ‘Judith, don't you 
see? It's the Hole. The Big Hole. Don't you remember?" 
For a moment I did not, and then with a rush a memory 
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of an afternoon on the sponge boat came back to me, with 

Farrel telling of the old sponge divers’ superstition, and their 

refusal to dive anywhere near the fabled hole and its atten- 
the 


‘It must be some formation of the seabed that produces a 
whirlpool after weather such as this," Farrel seemed to be 
speaking almost to himself. ‘It must be enormous, And 
they've no means of getting out of it . 

We stood there, just as did Lucy, some yards away. What 
was left of the Minator continued to turn, a little faster each 
time, until she circled, like some merry-go-round, out of con- 
trol. Then, without warning, her bows dipped under. Water- 
logged as she must have been, she did not linger. There was 
just a faint flurry of water, white against the still dark sea. 
Then she was gone. 

“No,” Lucy screamed in terrible wild despair, “No! No! Nol 
Nol... 

I had little reason to be over fond of Lucy, but there was 
such agony in her cry that I ran towards her and took her in 
my arms, but it was like holding a statue. The girl was abso- 
lutely rigid and showed no sign of recognising me. As I 
stared into her now lustreless eyes, I felt a sickening convic- 


had fled, and what I held was no longer Lucy Lavenham, but 
& pretty shell without hope or spirit. Time and love might 
some kind of healing, but 1 had but little idea as to 
she would find the comfort so vital for Ber tortured 


‘She needi het. mother.’ Behind me, Farrel's voice was full 
of pain. ‘God forgive me, but I had forgotten my sister. I 
fear neither she nor Charles will have lived through this, Had 
IT but remembered . . ." 

"You have no cause to blame yourself,’ I said quietly. "With 
your wound it is a miracle you survived yourself. You could 
have done nothing.’ What I did not tell him was how, during 
that last terrible night, when I believed Farrel to be dying, 
Isobel did not give even five minutes of her time. 
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But I think Parrel must bave recognised the truth of my 
words for, with Lucy between us, we turned away from the 
sea, and as though drawn by something outside ourselves, we 
made our way towards what had been Gaytons. We were im- 
measurably slowed by Lucy, who stumbled across the sand as 
though she were in some kind of trance, but as we almost 
reached the ruins we saw Malachi and Matthew. My heart 
leaped with relief to sce that they were not alone. Charles 
Lavenham, coatless, his shirt in filthy rags, stumbled ahead, 
while the big negro supported his wife. 

Isobel was a pitiable sight. White as a sheet, with her hair 
clinging in sodden strands, she whimpered like a hurt child, 
and I could guess she was in the aftermath of some kind of 
hysteria brought on by fear. It was Charles who took Lucy 
from us with a look of mute agony. 

“We were in the kitchen.’ I had not spoken, but he seemed 
to sense the question I had to ask. ‘Got ourselves into the 
fireplace. Strongest place when the wave came.’ 

I found myself picturing that great brick structure that 
would certainly have shielded half a dozen people against al- 
most any assault of nature, and tried to imagine the terror of 
the moment when that wall of water had crashed against the 
house, to rage on, almost unchecked, through windows and 
doorways. Probably Charles and Isobel would have been to- 
tally submerged for an instant or two, and in my mind f 
could see them struggling to keep their place in their refuge 
as the water stormed on and the house tumbled about them. 
No wonder Iosbel was distraught. I looked with pity on 
Charles, who now must do what he could for a bemused wife 
and broken daughter. 

I touched the shoulder of Lucy, who was clinging to her 
stepfather, still unaware of her surroundings. ‘Raoul Fernac is 
dead,’ I told Charles. "The Minator was sucked down in some 
kind of great whirlpool, She saw her go." 

“We must get her away from here. Get to Nassau. Poor 
child. Her mother will comfort her once she is well again her- 
self. Everything will be all right in Nassau. . . make a fresh 
start.’ He was mumbling the words as though speaking less to 
me than to himself, yet his watery blue eyes fixed themselves 
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adventure of exploring. Yet his acceptance of Malachi as a 
“companion was so unquestioning that I felt no harm could 
come from the query I found on my lips. 

‘Matthew ... you know Malachi is your friend. Why were 


shadow of his old terror remained. ‘Oh, that,’ he said calmly, 
“I made a mistake." 

‘A mistake?” 

"When I was aboard the Minator. The . . . night Captain 
Harden died.’ 

The night my father died, I reminded myself. But whatever 
had happened was in the past. It could touch neither of us 
now, so there was little point in flinching from it. 

"What happened that night, Matthew?" I said quietly. 

He said slowly: ‘I was on deck, watching the stars. I 
shouldn't have been, because I was supposed to stay in my 
cabin once it was dark, but I hid behind a deck house where 
nobody could see me. I saw Captain Harden go for'd, and 
then he started talking with someone. I tried not to listen, but 
then they started to quarrel, and I was watching, and , 
and...’ 


was in a patch of moonlight, so I could see him clearly.’ 
I heard Farrel's quick intake of breath beside me, ‘And 
you took it for granted that it was Malachi who had killed 


Matthew nodded. ‘And when he saw me and picked me up 
I thought he was going to throw me over too ... and I think 
1 fainted. When I woke up I was in my own bunk again.’ 

“And yet you say it was all'a mistake?’ 

The boy looked uncomfortable, as he answered, ‘For a 
long time, yes. That's why I was so frightened of Malachi. 
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But then when Captain Fernac tried to hit you just before the 
storm, he looked just like the man I'd seen hitting Captain 
Harden on the boat. His arm seemed to go up in just the 
same way, and all of a sudden I just knew that it hadn't been 


open face, it was patently obvious that it was true. I guessed 
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enough. He reached out and took my hand in his, ‘It was 
true the Minator had an evil reputation as a slave ship. She 
was well known up and down the coast, and many a poor 
black devil must have had ill memories of her." 

I remembered the strange looks the revulsion almost, that 
had been showed me when coloured people had known the 
vessel on which I was travelling. Even that apparently mean- 
ingless slaughter of a cock must have been some kind of puri- 
fication ceremony ... But what I could never wholly believe 
was that my father's ties with the ship were also ties with 


went on. ‘Malachi had been coxswain of the Mina- 
tor in your father's day, so he was no stranger to what had 
gone on. When slaving died out, your father probably faced 
hard times. Then came the war between the states, and good 
money to be made by anyone prepared to run the Northern 
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he knew of the gold waiting down there off Constantine Cay 
we have no means of knowing. For myself, I should 
fhat your father's memories of the old days preyed on his 
mind, and at times he drank too much, and in their cups men 
are apt to talk. And Captain Harden had long carried a 
golden knife hilt as a memento of the affair, and probably to 
prove his tale,” 

‘And so Raoul killed my father in order to take his place,” 

‘I think not.’ Farrel shook his head. ‘Malachi says that the 


let us say that the accident was convenient. The way was 
open for Raoul to take his place. To use his own wit to intro- 
duce himself at Constantine Cay, and offer himself as a sub- 


greed for gold will take them into dark places.’ 

It had been such a plausible tale, I told myself. At any 
other time Raoul could have spent unquestioned weeks diving 
for the treasure of the supposed Santa Anna. And had it not 
been for the hilt of a dagger and a hurricane, he might well 
have met with success. ` 

I said quietly, “The storm will have buried all trace of the 
wreck. Wherever it lies, the gold is gone forever now." 

My companion, my dear companion, nodded without 


“What will you do? 

“Do? For a moment he stared out across the sea. ‘Go back, 
I think.” 

*To Alabama? To where Gaytons used to be?” 

‘I have a fancy for it. Most of the land has long gone to 
pay taxes, but I hear there are a few acres left where the 
house used to stand. If I sell out my sponge interests to the 
Greeks TI have a little money. Not much, but enough to 
keep me until I can set about what I've a mind to do." 

He spoke of T. For a moment my heart was heavy at the 
thought he still wanted to be alone, But I had strength too, it 
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was up to me to use it. There was also Matthew. I must let 
Farrel see none of my disappointment. 

I lifted my chin. ‘And what is that? I asked him. 

"The land is full of bitterness now the war is over. For 
years what used to be the Confederacy will hate the North 
for what it has done, But I served my time up there as a 
prisoner, and though my father never forgave me for saying 
it, there was much to be sald on their side." 

*And you feel you are the man to say it? 

Farrel shrugged his shoulders. "Not the man. But a man— 
yes. I've never thought of myself in public life, but one has to 
start somewhere. And I'm a Southerner born and bred—in 
spite of my Irish ancestry. They might listen to me, while 
they would turn a deaf ear to someone else. And if 1 cannot 
repay the gold my father took, perhaps I can repay the debt 
another way.’ 

He besitated for a moment, then raised his eyes to meet 
mine. ‘It’s one man’s life, Judith, and likely to be a hard one. 
How I wish I had the courage to ask you to share it with me 

*My dear, dear cousin,' I said, my spirits soaring again to a 
pinnacle of joy, ‘you may rise to be a Congressman for all I 
know. Would you really want to be married to the daughter 
of a slaver?” 

“Ask your Matthew if he has any strong objections to his 
uncle ... his new father ... being the son of a thief.’ Farrel 
smiled suddenty, the brilliant smile I had seen all too little of. 
He pulled me to him suddenly, and I slipped forward and fell 
in the sand. Then we were laughing together like children, 
and kissing, and kissing again, then I brushed the sand from 
his face and my finger tips touched his scar. 

"What is it?’ He raised his own hand and laid it with mine. 
'Oh—that. I had forgot.’ 

“Yes,” I said. "Yes, my love. I know.’ I put my lips to his 
once more, then got my feet. ‘I must go and see if Matthew 
is still asleep. Where is Malachi?’ 

“Gone to the beacon to watch for a boat' He held my 
hand with his good one. 

"Stay awhile,' he said. 
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